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“INTO THE 
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POLITE LEARNING. 
«CHAP. I 
INTRODUCTION. 


ig has been fo long the praétice to repre. 
™ fent literature as declining, that every 
renewal of this complaint now comes with 
diminifh’d influence. The publick has been 
often excited by a falfe alarm, fo that at pre- 
fent the nearer we approach the threatned 
period of decay, the more our fatal fecurity 
increafes.. | % § 3 
tee B To 
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To deplore the proftitution of learning, 
and defpife cotemporary merit, it muft be 
owned, have too often been the refource of 
' the envious or difappointed, the di€tates of 
refentment not impartiality. The writer, 
poffefied of fame, is willing to enjoy it with- 
out a rival, by leflening every competitor ; 
the unfuccefsful author is defirous to turn 
upon others the contempt which is levelled 
at himfelf, and being convicted at the bar 
of literary juft'ce, vainly hopes for pardon 
by accufing every brother of the fame 
profeffion. | 


SENSIBLE of this; the writer of the fol- 
lowing efflay is at a lofs where to find an 
apology for his conduct, in ftill perfifting 
to arraign the merit of the age ; “for joining 
in a cry which the judicious have long fince 
left to be kept up by the vulgar, and for 
adopting the fentiments of the multitude 

: in 
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in a performance that at beft can pleafe only 
the Few. 


Comp.aintTs of our degeneracy in litera- 
ture as well as in morals, I own have been 
frequently exhibited of late ; but feem to be 
enforced more with the ardour of devious 
declamation, than the calmnefs of delibe- 
rate enquiry. The dulleft critic, who 
{trives at a reputation for delicacy, by fhew- 
ing he cannot be.pleafed, may pathetically 
affure us that our tafte is upon the decline, 
may confign every modern performance to 
oblivion, and bequeath nothing to pofterity 
except the labours of our anceftors, and his 
own. Such general invective, however,con- 
veys no inftruction; all it teaches is, that the 
writer diflikes an age by which he is proba- 
bly difregarded. The manner of being ufe- 
ful on the fubje&t would be to point out the 
fymptoms, to inveftigate the caufes, and — 

B 2 3 direct 
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direct to the remedies of the approaching 
decay. This is a fubjeét hitherto unat- 
tempted in criticifm, perhaps it is the only 
fubject in which criticifm can be-ufeful. 


To mark out, therefore, the corruptions 
that have found way into the republick of 
letters, to attempt the refcuing of genius 
from the fhackles of pedantry and critici{m | 
to diftinguifh the decay, naturally confequent 
on an age like ours grown old in literature, 
from every erroneous innovation which 
admits a remedy, _ to take a view of thofe 
focieties which profefs the advancement of 
polite learning, and by a mutual oppofition 
of their excellencies and defects to attempt 
‘the improvement « of each, ‘is the  defign of 
‘this eflay. 


How Be the writer is equal’ to ack an 
Undertaking the reader muft determine ; but 
this 
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this may be afferted without the imputation 
of vanity, that he enters the lifts with no 
difappointments to biafs his judgment, nor 
will he ever reprove but with a defire to 
reform. The defects of his execution may 
be compenfated by the ufefulnefs of his de- 
fign, his obfervations may be juft, tho’ his 
manner of expreffing them fhould only 
ferve as an example of the errors he under- 
takes to reprove. - 


Tr the prefent enquiry werea topick of 
{peculative curiofity, calculated to fill up a 
few vacant moments in literary indolence, 
I fhould think my labour ill beftowed. To . 
rank in the fame defpicable clafs with the 
differtations, senigma’s, problems, and 
other periodical compilations with which 
even idlenefs is cloyed at prefent, is by no 
means my ambition, ‘True learning and 
true morality are clofely connected ; to im- 

B 3 prove 
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prove the head will infenfibly influence the 
heart, a deficiency of tafte and a corrup- 
tion of manners are fometimes found mutu- 
ally to produce each other. 


DissEnTING from received opinions may 
frequently render this effay liable to correc- 
tion, yet the reader may be affured that a 
paffion for fingularity never gives rife to the 
error. Novelty is not permitted to ufurp the 
place of reafon ; it may attend, but fhall not 
conduct the enquiry. The more original 
however any performance is, the more it is 
liable to deviate ; for cautious ftupidity is 
always in the right. In literature as in 
commerce the value of the acquifition is 
generally proportioned to the hazard of the 
adventure. I fhall think therefore with 
freedom, and bear correction with candour. 


It is but juft that he who diffents from others 
fhould 


~_— eS 
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fhould not be difpleafed if others differ from 
him. The applaufe of a few, a very few, 
will fatisfy ambition, and even ill-nature 
muft confefs that I have been willing to ad- 
vance the reputation of the age at the hazard 
of my own, : 


B4 CHAP. 
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CHA P. II. , 
Of the decline of ancient learning. - 


F we confider the revolutions which 
have happened in the common wealth 

of letters, furvey the rapid progrefs of learn- 
ing in one period of antiquity, or its 
amazing decline in another, we fhall be al- 
moft induc’d to accufe nature of partiality, 
as if fhe had exhaufted all her efforts in 
adorning one age, while fhe left the fucceed- 
ing entirely neglected. It is not to nature, 
however, but to ourfelves alone that this 
partiality muft be afcrib’d ; the feeds of ex- 
cellence are fown in every age, and it is 
wholly owing to a wrong direction in the 
paffions or purfuits of mankind that they 
have not received the proper cultivation. 


It is not nature that is fatigued with pro- 
ducing 


- a eg ~ 
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ducing her wonders fo much as we that are 
fatiated with admiration. 


As in the beft regulated focieties, the 
very laws which at firft give the govern- 
ment folidity, may in the end contribute to 
its diffolution, fo the efforts which might 
have promoted learning in its feeble com- 
mencement may, if continued, retard its 
progrefs. The paths of fcience which were at 
firft intricate becaufe untrodden, may at laft 
grow toilfome becaufe too much frequented. 
As learning advances, the candidates for its 
honours may become more numerous, and 
the acquifition of fame more uncertain ; the 
modeft may defpair of attaining it, and the 
opulent think it too precarious to puriue ; 
thus the tafk of fupporting the honour of the 
times may at laft devolve on indigence and 

| effrontery, 
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effrontery, and learning partake the con- 
tempt of its profeffors. 


To illuftrate thefe affertions.it may be 
proper to take a flight review of the decline 
of ancient learning ; to confider how far its 
depravation was owing to the impoffibility 
of fupporting continued perfection ; in what 
refpects it proceeded from voluntary cor- 
ruption; and how far it was haftened on by » 
accidental event. If Modern learning be 
compared with Ancient in thefe different 
lights, a parallel between both, which has hi- 
therto produced only vain difpute, may con- 
tribute to amufement, perhaps, inftruction. 
We fhall thus be enabled to perceive what 
period of antiquity the prefent age moft 
refembles, whether we are making advances 
towards exceilence or retiring again to pri- 
reval obfcurity ; we fhall, by their exam- 

ple, 
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ple, be taught to acquiefce in thofe defects 
which it is impoffible to prevent ; and reject 
all faulty innovations tho’ offered under the 
fpecious titles of improvement. 


In early ages when man was employed in 
acquiring neceffary fubfiftance,or in defend- 
ing his acquifitions, when without laws or | 
fociety he led a precarious life, while even 
the favage rivalled him in the dominion of 
the foreft; in fuch times of fatigue and dark- 
nefs we muft not look for the origin of arts 
or learning, which are the offspring of fecu- 
rity, opulence and eafe. When experience 
taught the advantages of fociety, when na- 
tive freedom was exchanged for focial fecu- 
rity, when man began to feel the benefit of 
laws, and the mind had leifure for the con- 
templation of nature and itfelf, then, pro- 


bably, the fciences might have been culti- 
vated 
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vated to add ftrength to the rifing com- 
munity, and the polite arts introduced to 


promote its enjoyments. 


Lrarnino, when planted in any coun- 
try, is tranfient and fading, nor does it 
fourifh till flow gradations of improve- 
ment have naturalized it to the foil. It 
makes feeble advances, begins among the 
vulgar, and rifes into reputation among 
the great. It cannot be eftablithed in 
2 {late at once, by introducing the learned 
of cther countries; thefe may grace a 
court, but feldom enlighten a kingdom. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, Conftantine Por- 
—phyriogeneta, Alfred, or Charlemagne, 
might have invited learned foreigners in- 
to their dominions, but could not eftablifh 
learning. While in the radiance of royal 


favour, every art and fcience feemed to 
| flourifh, 


ee eee 
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flourifh, but when that was withdrawn, 
they quickly felt the rigours of a ftrange 
climate, and with exotic conftitutions pe- 
rifhed by neglect. oo 


‘As the arts and fciences are flow in com- 
ing to maturity, it is requifite in order to 
their perfection, that the ftate fhould be 
permanent, which gives them reception. 
There are numberlefs attempts without fuc- 
cefs, and experiments without conclufion, 
between the firft rudiments of an art, and 
its utmoft perfection, between the outlines 
of a fhadow, and the picture of an Apel- 
les. Leifure is required to go through the 
tedious interval, to join the experience of 
predeceffors to our own, or enlarge our 
views, by building on the ruined attempts 
of former adventurers. All this may be 
performed ina fociety of long continuance; 

—_ but 
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but if the kingdom be but of fhort dura- 
tion, as was the cafe of Arabia, learning 
feems coeval, fympathizes with its politi- 
cal ftrugeles, and isannihilated in its dif. 


fa 
” 


folution. 


But permanence in a ftate, is not alone 
fufficient, it is requifite alfo for this end 
that it fhould be free. Naturalifts affure 
us, that all animals are fagacious in propor- 
tion as they are removed from the tyran- 
ny of others; in native liberty, the ele- 
phant is a citizen, and the beaver, an ar- 
chitect ; but whenever the tyrant man in- 
trudes upon their community, their {pirit 
is broken, they feem anxious only for fafety, 
and their intellects fuffer an equal diminu- 
tion with their profperity, The parallel 
will hold with regard to mankind ; fear na- 


turally repreffes invention, benevolence, 
I ambi- 
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ambition ; for in a nation of flaves, as in 
the defpotic governments of the eait, to 
labour after fame is to be a candidate for 
danger. 


Fora {tate to attain literary excellence, 
befides, it is requifite, that the foil and cli- 
mate fhould, as much as poffible, conduce _ 
to happinefs. The earth muft fupply man 
with the neceffaries of life, before he has 
Jeifure, or inclination, to purfue its more re- 
fined enjoyments. The climate alfo muft 
be equally indulgent, for, in too warm a 
region, the mind is relaxed into Janguors, 
and bythe oppofite excefs, is chilled into 
torpid inactivity. 

Thefe are the principal advantages which 
tend to the improvement of learning. Ene 


couragement from the Great is ufeful in pre- 


venting its decline. : 
HOSE 
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Tose who behold the phenomena of n4- 
ture, and content themfelves with the view 
without enquiring into their caufes, are per: 
haps wifer than is generally imagined. In 
this manner our rude anceftors were acquaint- 
ed with facts, and Poetry, which helped the 
imagination, and the memory was thought 
the moft proper vehicle for conveying their 
knowledge to pofterity. It was the poet,who 
harmonized the ungrateful accents of his 
native diale&t, who lifted it above common 
converfation, and fhaped.its rude combi- 
nations into order. From him the orator 
formed a ftile, and though poetry firft rofe: 
out of profe, in turn, it gave birth to every 
profaic excellence. Mutfical period, con- 
cife expreffion, and delicacy of fentiment, 
were all excellencies derived from the poet ; _ 
in fhort, he not only preceded, but formed 
the orator, philofopher, and hiftorian. 


WHEN 
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~ Wuen the obfervations of paft ages were 
colle€ted, philofophy began to examine 
their caufes. She had numberlefs facts 
from which to draw proper inferences, and 
poetry had taught her the ftrongeft expref- 
fion to enforce them. The Greeks, (for 
we know little of the Egyptian learning) 
now exerted all their happy talents in the 
inveftigation of truth, and the production 
of beauty. Before this, the works of art 
were remarkable only for the vaftnefs of 
defign, and feemed the productions of giants, 
not of ordinary men; _ learning was another 
name for magic, or to give it its real ap- 
pellation, impofture. But thofe improvers 
faw there was more excellence in capti- 
vating the judgment, than in raifing a 
momentary aftonifhment : in their arts they 
imitated only fuch parts of nature, as might 
pleafe in the reprefentation ; in the fciences, 
C they 
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they cultivated fuch parts of knowlege, 
as it was every man’s duty to be acquaint- 
ed with. Unity, variety, and proportion, 
charmed in all their defigns ; liberty, pa- 
triotifm, and a fubjection to the laws were, 
what all their true philofophers ftrove to 
meulcate. Thus learning was encouraged, 
protected, honoured, and in its turn, it 
adorned, ftrengthened and harmonized the 
community, 


From being the difciple of Greece, 
Rome foon became its rival, and was as 
much efteemed for its improvements in the 
arts of peace, as feared for its atchieve- 
ments in thofe of war. The Romans un- 
derftood, perhaps, better than their matters, 
the manner of blending art and {cience for 
-their mutual improvement. By this means 
their philofophy acquired more grace, and 

their 


et 
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their poetry more fertiiment. They entire- 
ly banifhed that magical obfcurity, which 
the Greeks firft borrowed from other na- 
tions, and fome part of which, their moft 
admired writers thought proper ftill to re- 
tain. The learning of the Romans might 
juftly be ftiled, the trueft refinement on 
common fenfe, it was therefore, a proper 
inftrument in the hands of ambition. Their 
moft powerful men, not only encouraged» 
but became themfelves, the fineft models 
of literary perfection. Thus the arts and 
fciences went on together, and reafoning 
proceeded’ no farther, than where experi- 
ment pointed out the way. . 


Bur as the operations of body are flow, 
thofe of the mind vigorous and active, as 
experiment is dilatory and painful, fpecula- 
tion quick and amufing, the fpirit of phi- 

C2 lofophy 
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lofophy being excited, the reafoner, when def- 
titute of experiment, had recourfe to theory, 
and gave up what was ufeful for refinement. 


Critics, fophifts, grammarians, rheto- 
ricians, and comufentators, now began to 
figure in the literary commonwealth. In 
the dawn of fcience, fuch are generally mo- 
deft, and not entirely ufelefs ; their perfor- 
mances ferve to mark the progrefs of learn- 
ing, tho’ they feldom contribute to its im- 
provement. But as nothing but labour is 
required in making proficients, in their re- 
{pective departments; fo neither the fatyr, 
nor the contempt of the wife, though So- 
crates was of the number, nor the laws le- 
velled at them by the ftate, though Cato 
was in the legiflature, could prevent their 
approaches. Poffeffed of all the advanta- 


ges of unfecling dullnefs, laborious, infen- 
2 fible, 
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fible, fhamelefs and perfevering, they ftil]’ 
proceeded mending, and mending every 
"work of genius, or to {peak without irony, 
undermining all that was polite and ufeful, - 
Libraries were crammed, but not enriched 
with their labours, while the fatigues of 
reading their explanatory comments was 
ten-fold that which might fuffice for un- 
derftanding the original. Their works 
effectually encreafed our application, by 
profeffing to remove it. 


Acarnst fo obftinate and irrefragable 
an enemy, what could avail the unfupport - 
ed fallies of genius, or the Oppofition of 
tranfitory refentment ? In fhort, they con- 
quered by perfevering, claimed the right 
of dictating upon every work of tafte, fen- 
timent, or genius, and at laft, when defti- 
tute of other employment, like the fuper- 

C 3 numerary 
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numerary domeftics of the great, made work 
for each other. 


Tuey now took upon them to teach poetry, 
to thofe who wanted genius, and the power 
of difputing, to thofe who knew nothing 
of the fubjeét in debate. It was obferved, 

how fome of the moft admired poets had 
copied nature. From thefe, they collected 
dry rules, dignified with long names, and 
fuch were sbenided upon the public for their 
improvement. Common fenfe would be 

apt to fuggeft, thatthe art might be ftudied 
to more advantage, rather by imitation than 
precept. Tt might fuggeft, that thofe rules 
were collected, not from nature, but a copyof 
nature, and would confequently give us ftill 
fainter refemblances of original beauty. It 
might till fuggeft, that explained wit, 
makes but a feeble impreflion, that the obfer- 
yations 
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vations of others, are foon forgotten, thofe, 
made by ourfelves, are permanent and ule- 
ful. But, it feems, underftandings of every 
fize were to be mechanically inftructed in 
poetry. If the reader was too dull to re- 
lifh the beauties of Virgil, the comment 
of Servius was ready to brighten his ima- 
gination ; if Terence could not raife him 
to a fmile, Evantius was at hand, with a 
long-winded fcholium to encreafe his titil- 
Jation. Such rules are calculated to make 
blockheads talk, but all the lemmata of the 
Lyceum are unable to give him feeling. 


THErR logical difputations feemed even 
to be the apotheofis of folly, In thefe the 
opponent had a right to affirm, whatever 
abfurdity he thought proper. The defen- 
dant, though he faw the falfhood almoft 
by intuition, was not allowed to ufe his 

C 4 reafon, 
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reafon, but his art, in the debate. It was his 
bufinefs only to meafure the affertion by one 
of his artificial inftruments, and as it happen- 
ed toaccord, or difagree, he found himfelf 
qualified to fupport, or obliged to difconti- 
nue, his defence; which feldom, however, 
happened, till fatigue or anger terminated 
the enquiry. 


But it would be endlefs to recount 
all the infeét-like abfurdities, which were 
hatched in the fchools of thofe fpecious 
idlers ; be it fufficient to fay, that they 
encreafed as learning improved, but 
{warmed on its decline. It was then, 
. that every work of tafte was buried in 
long comments, every ufeful fubject in mo- 
rals, was diftinguifhed away into cafuiftry, 
and doubt and fubtilty characterized the 
learning of theage. Méetrodorus, Valeri- 

us 
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us Probus, Aulus Gellius, Pedianus, Boe- 
thius, and an hundred others, to be ac- 
quainted with whom, might fhew much 
reading, and but little judgment ; thefe, I 
fay, made choice each of an author, and 
delivered all their load of learning on his 
back ; fhame to our anceftors, many of 
their works have reached our times entire, 
while Tacitus himfelf has fuffered mutilation. 


In a word, the commonwealth of li- 
terature, was at laft wholly overrun by 
thefe. ftudious triflers. Men of real ge- 
nius, were loft in the multitude, or, as in 
a world of fools, it were folly to aim at 
being an only exception, obliged to con- 
form to every prevailing abfurdity of the 
times. Original produétions feldom ap- 
peared, and learning, as if grown fupera- 
nuated, beftowed all its panegyric upon 

the 
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_ the vigour of its youth, and turned enco- 
miaft upon its former atchievements, 


Ir is to thefe, then, that the depravation 
of ancient polite learning, is principally to 
be afcribed. By them it was feparated 
from common fenfe, and made the proper 
employment of fpeculative idlers. Men 
bred up among books, and feeing nature 
only by reflection, could do little, except 
hunt after perplexity and confufion. The 
public, therefore, with reafon rejected learn- 
ing, when thus rendered barren, though 
voluminous, for we may be affured, that 
the generality of mankind never lofe a 
paffion for letters, while they continue to be 


either amufing or ufeful. 


Ir was fuch writers as thefe, that ren- 
dered learning unfit for uniting and ftrength- 
ening 
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ening civil fociety, or for promoting the 
views of ambition. True philofophy had 
kept the Greecian ftates cemented into one 
effective body, more than any law for that 
purpofe ; and the Etrurian philofophy, 
which prevailed in the firft ages of Rome, 
infpired thofe patriot virtues, which paved 
the way to univerfal empire. But by the 
labours of commentators, when philofo- 
phy became abftrufe, or triflingly minute, 
when doubt was prefented inftead of know- 
ledge, when the orator was taught to charm 
the multitude with the mufic of his pe- 
riods, and pronounced a declamation, that 
might be fung as well as fpoken, and often 
upon fubjects wholly fictitious; in fuch cir- 
cumftances, learning was entirely unfuited 
to all the purpofes of government, or the 
defigns of the ambitious. As long as the 
{ciences could influence the. ftate, and its 

politics 
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politics were ftrengthened by them, fo long 
did the community give them countenance 
and protection. But the wifer part of man- 
kind would not be impofed upon by unin- 
telligible jargon, nor, like the knight in 
Pantagruel, fwallowa chimera for a break- 
faft, though even cooked by Ariftotle. As 
the philofopher grew ufelefs in the ftate, 
he alfo became contemptible. In the times 
of Lucian, he was chiefly remarkable for 
his avarice, his impudence, and his beard. 


Unpver the aufpicious influence of 
genius, arts and fciences grew up to- 
gether, and mutually illuftrated each other. 
But when once Pedants became law- 
givers, the fciences began to want 
grace, and the polite arts folidity ; thefe 
grew crabbed and fowre, thofe meretrici- 


ous and gawdy; the philofopher became 


dif 
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difguftingly precife, and the poet, ever 
{training after grace, caught only finery. 


Thefe men alfo contributed to obftruét 
the progrefs of wifdom, by addicting their 
readers to one particular fect, or fome fa- 
-vourite fcience. They generally carried on 
a petty traffic in fome little creek; within 
that they bufily plied about, and drove 
an infignificant trade ; but never ventured 
out into the great ocean of knowlege, nor 
went beyond the bounds that chance, con- 
ceit, or lazinefs had firft prefcribed their 
enquiries. Their difciples, inftead of aim- 
ing at being originals themfelves, became 
imitators of that merit alone, which was 

conftantly propofed for their admiration. 
In exercifes of this kind, the moft ftupid 
are generally moft fuccefsful; for there is not 


in 
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in nature, a more imitative animal than a 
dunce. 


From hence ancient learning may be 
diftinguifhed into three periods. Its com- 
mencement, or the age of poets ; its ma- 
turity, or the age of philofophers; and its 
decline, or the age of critics. In the com- 
mencement of learning, commentators were 
very few, but might have, in fome re- 
fpects, been ufeful. In its maturity, their 
affiftance muft neceffarily become obnoxi- 
ous, yet, as if the nearer we approached 
perfection, the more we ftood in need of 
their dire€tions, in this period they began 
to grow numerous. But when polite learn- 
ing was no more, then it was thofe lite- 
rary lawgivers made the moft formidable 
appearance. Corruptifima republica, plu- 


rime leges: TACIT. 
4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


A view of the obfcure-ages: 


HATEVER the fkill of any 
country may be in the fciences, 
it is from its excellence in polite learn- 
ing alone, it muft expect a character from 
pofterity. The poet and the hiftorian, are 
they who diffufe a luftre upon the age, 
and the philofopher fcarce acquires any 
applaufe, unlefs his character be introduced 
to the vulgar by their mediation. 


Tue ebfcure ages which fucceeded the 
decline of the Roman empire, are a ftrik- 
ing inftance of the truth of this affertion. — 
Whatever period of thofe ill-fated times 
we happen to turn to, we fhall perceive 
more fkill in the fciences among the pro- 

feffors 
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fefflors of them, more abftrufe and deeper 
enquiry into every philofophical fubjeé, 
and a greater fhew of fubtilty and clofe 
reafoning, than in the moft enlightened ages 
of all antiquity. But their writings were 
mere fpeculative amufements, and all their 
refearches exhaufted upon trifles. Unfkil- 
led in the arts of adorning their knowlege, 
or adapting it to common fenfe, their vo- 
luminous productions reft peacefully in our 
libraries, or at beft, are enquired after from 
- motives of curiofity, and not of learn- 
ing, not by the fcholar, but the virtuofo. . 


I am not infenfible, that feveral late 
French hiftorians, have exhibited the ob- 
{cure ages in a very different light ; they 
-have reprefented them, as utterly ignorant 
both of arts and {ciences, buried in the 
profoundeft darknefs, or only illuminated 

with 
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with a feeble gleam, which, like an expir- 
ing taper, rofe and funk by intervals. Such 
affertions, however, though they ferve to 
help out the declaimer, fhould be cauti- 
oufly admitted by the hiftorian. The tenth 
century is particularly diftinguifhed by pof- 
terity, with the appellation of obfcure. 
Yet even in this, the reader’s memory 
may poffibly fuggeft the names of fome, 
whofe works, ftill preferved, difcover a moft 
extenfive erudition, tho’ rendered almoft 
ufelefs by affectation and obfcurity: A few 
of their names and writings may be mention- 
ed, which will ferve at once to confirm what 
I affert, and give the reader an idea of 
what kind of learning an age declining 
into obfcurity chiefly chufes to cultivate. 


Axour thetenth century, flourifhed Leo 
the philofopher. We have feven volumes 
D folio 
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folio of his collections of laws, publifhed 


at Paris, 1647. He wrote upon the art 
military, and underftood alfo aftronomy, 
and judicial aftrology. He was feven times 
more voluminous than Plato. 


Sotomon, the German, wrote a moft 
elegant dictionary of the Latin tongue, ftill 
prefervéd in the univerfity of Louvain ; 
‘Pantaleon, in the lives of his illuftrious 
countrymen, fpeaks of it in the warmeft 
{trains of rapture. Dictionary writing was, 
at that time, much in fafhion, 


Constantine Porphyriogeneta, a man 
univerfally fkilled in the fciences. His 
tracts on the adminiftration of an empire, 
on tactics, on laws, &c. &c. were publifh- 
ed fome years fince at Leyden. His court, 
for he was emperor of the eaft, was re- 

forted 
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forted to by the learned from all parts of 
the world. 


Luiteranpus, a moft voluminous hif- 
torian, particularly famous for the hiftory 
of his own times. In this he fhews him- 
felf a perfect matter of fat man, but, like 
fome moderns, who only value themfelves 
on the fame qualification, he was a moft 
notorious fabulift. The compliments paid 
him as a writer, are faid to exceed even 
his own voluminous productions. I can- 
not pafs over one of a latter date made hi:n 
by a German divine. Lwuitprandus nun- 
quam Luitprando difimilts. In Englifh, 
None but himfelf could be his parallel. 


Atrric compofed feveral grammars 
and dictionaries ftill preferved among the 
curious. 


D 2 PoPE 
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~ Pope Sylvefter the eleventh, wrote a 
treatife on the fphere, on arithmetic, and 


geometry, publifhed fome years fince at 
Paris. 


Mrcuaet Pfellus lived in this age, 
whofe books in the fciences, I will not 
fcruple to affert, contain more learning 
than thofe of any one of the earlier ages of 
antiquity : his erudition was indeed amaz- 
ing, and he was as voluminous as he was 
learned. The character given him by Al- 
latius has, perhaps, more truth in it than 
will be granted by thofe who have feen 
none of his productions. There was, fays 
he, no fcience with which he was unac- 
quainted, none which he did not write 
fomething upon, and none which he did 
not leave better than he found it. To 
mention his works, would be endlefs. 

His 
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His commentaries on Ariftotle alone a- 
‘ mount to three folios. 


BerTHotpus T[eutonicus, a very volu- 
minous hiftorian. He was a politician, 
and wrote againft the government; but 


‘moft of his writings, though not all, are 
loft. 


ConstanTinus AFER, a philofopher 
and phyfician. We have remaining but two 
volumes folio of his philological perfor- 
mances. However, the hiftorian, who 
prefixes the life of the author to his works, 
fays, that he wrote many more, as he 
kept on writing during the courfe of a 
long life; and when he had thus compiled 
more than any man‘ that ever went before 
him, he fellafleep. Jn” domino obdormivit. 


D 3 Lame 
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LamBertus publifhed an univerfal hi- 
{tory about this time, which has been 
printed at Francfort in folio. An univer- 
fal hiftory in one folio! If he had confult- 
ed with his bookfeller, he would have fpun 
it out to ten at leaft ; but Lambertus might 
have had too much modefty. 


Orympioporvs publifhed commenta- 
ries upon Plato. Doctor Fofter, in his 


late edition of the felect dialogues of that — 


philofopher, has often taken occafion to 
quote him, and mentions him with honour. 


By this time, the reader perceives the 
fpirit of learning, which at that time pre- 
vailed. The ignorance of the age was 
not owing to a diflike of knowledge, but 
a falfe ftandard of tafte was erected, and 
a wrong direction given to philofophical 

5 enquiry. 
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enquiry. It was the fafhion of the day 
to confult books, not nature, and to eva- 
porate in a folio, the fpirit thac could fcarce 
have fufficed for an epigram. The moft 
barbarous times had men of learning, if 
commentators, compilers, polemic divines, 
and intricate metaphyficians, deferved the 
title. 


I HAVE mentioned but a very inconfi- 
derable number of the writers in this 
age of obfcurity.. The multiplicity of their 
publications can, at leaft, equal thofe of 
any fimilar period of the moft polite an- 
tiquity. As, therefore, the writers of thofe 
times are almoft entirely forgotten, we 
may infer, that the number of publica- 
tions alone will never fecure any age 
whatfoever from oblivion. Nor can print- 
ing, contrary to what Mr. Baumelle has 

D 4 remarked, ° 
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remarked, prevent literary decline for the 
future, fince it only encreafes the number 
of books, without advancing their intrin- 
fic merit. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
A parallel between the rife and decline of 


< ancient and modern learning. 


E.W fubjeéts have been more fre- 
quently and warmly debated, than_ 

the comparative fuperiority of the ancients 
and moderns. It is unaccountable: how 
a difpute, fo trifling, could be contefted 
with fo much virulence. A difpute ‘of 
this nature, could have no other confe- 
quences, if decided, but to teach young 
writers to defpife the one fide or the 
other. A difpute, therefore, which, if de- 
termined, might tend rather to prejudice 
our tafte, than improve it, fhould have 
been argued with good nature, as it could 
not with fuccefs. For mere critics to be 
guilty of fuch fcholaftic rage, is not un- 
common, 
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common, but for men of the firft rank 
of fame to be delinquent alfo, is, I own, 
furprizing. 


Tue reflecting reader need fcarcely be 
informed, that this contefted excellence 
can be decided in favour of neither. They 
have both copied from different originals, 
defcribed the manners of different ages, 
have exhibited nature as they found her, 
and both are excellent in feparate imita- 
tions. - Homer defcribes his Gods as his 
countrymen believed them. Virgil, in a 
more enlightened. age, defcribes his with 
a greater degree of refpect; and Milton 
~ ftill rifes infinitely above either. The ma- 
chinery of Homer is beft adapted to an 
unenlightened idolator ; that of the Roman 
poet, to a more refined heathen ; and that 
of Milton, to a reader illuminated by re- 

velation. 
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velation. Had Homer wrote like Milton, 
his countrymen would have defpifed him ; 
had Milton adopted the theology of the 
ancient bard, he had been truly ridicu- 
lous. Again, fhould I depreciate Plautus 
for not enlivening his pieces with the 
charaéters of acoquet, or a marquis, fo - 
humourous in modern comedy ; or Moliere, 
for not introducing a legal bawd, or a 
parafitical boafter, fo highly finifhed in 
the Roman poet; my cenfure in either 
cafe would beas abfurd as his, who fhould 
diflike a geoprapher for not introducing 
more rivers, or promontories, into a coun- 
try, than nature had given it; or the natural 
hiftorian, for not enlivening his defcription 
of a dead landfcape with a torrent, a ca- 
taract, or a volcano. 


g 


THE 
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Tue parallel between antiquity and our- 
felves can thrrefore be managed to advantage 
only by comparing the rife and progrefs of 
ancient and modern learning tozether, fo 


that being appriz’d of the caufes of cor- 
ruption in one, we may be upon our guard | 


. againft any fimilar depravations in the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the prefent fate of polite learning in Italy. 


AN T E, who wrote in the 1 3th cen- 

tury, was the firft who attempted to 
bring learning from the cloifter into the com- 
munity, and paint human nature ina lan- 
guage adapted to modern manners. He ad- 
dreffed a barbarous people in a method fuited 
to their apprehenfions; united purgatory and 
the river Styx, St. Peter and Virgil, heaven 
and hell together, and fhews a ftrange mix- 
ture of good fenfe and abfurdity. The 
truth is, he owes moft of his reputation to 
the obfcurity of the times in which he liv’d. 
As in the land of Benin a man may pafs for 
a prodigy of parts who can read, fo in an 
age of barbarity a {mall degree of excellence 
enfures fuccefs, Beit his greateft meric 
: therefore 
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therefore to have lifted up the ftandard of 
nature, in fpite of all the oppofition and the 
perfecution he received from cotemporary 
criticifm. To this ftandard every fucceed- 
ing genius reforted ; the germ of every art 
and fcience began to unfold, and to imitate 
nature was found to be the fureft way of 
imitating antiquity. In a century or two 
after, modern Italy might juftly boaft of 
rivalling ancient Rome; equal in fome 


branches of polite learning, and not far fur- 
pafled in others. 


Tuey foon however fell from emulating 
the wonders of antiquity into fimple admi- 
ration, As if the word had been given when 
Vida and Taflo wrote on the arts of poetry, 
the whole fwarm of critics was up ; the Spe- 
roni’s of the age attempted to be awkward- 
ly merry; and the virtuofi and the Nafcotti 

fat 
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fat upon the merits of every contemporary 
performance. Afterthe age of Clement VII. 
the Italians feem’d to think that there was 
more merit in praifing or cenfuring well, 
than in writing well; almoft every fubfe- 
quent performance being defigned rather to 
fhew the excellence of their tafte than theit 
genius, 


But while I defcribe Italy as thus fallen 
from her former excellence, I cannot reftrain 
the pleafure of mentioning one or two poets 
who feem born to redeem the honour of 
their country. Metaftafio has reftored na- 
turein all her beauteous fimplicity: no poet 
ever painted more conformably to truth, nor 
is there any whofe characters {peak a more 
heart-felt paffion. His language alfo, if a 
foreigner may be allowed to determine, ex- 
cells even that of Taffo, and his fcenery is 

infinitely 
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infinitely fuperior. Maffei is the firft who 
has introduced a tragedy among his coun- 
try-men without alove-plot. Perhaps the 
Sampfon of Milton, and the Athalia of 
Racine, might have been. his guides in fuch 
an attempt. Yet he feems as much inferior 
to either as a poet, as the fubject of his 
Merope is more happily chofen. 


Two poets, however, in an age are 
not fufficient to revive the fplendor of 
decaying genius ; nor fhould we confider the 
few as the national ftandard, by which to 
characterize the many. Our meafures of li- 
terary reputation muft be taken rather from 
that numerous clafs of men who, placed 
above the vulgar, are yet beneath the 
great, and who confer fame on others with- 
out receiving any portion of it themfelves. 


In 
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In Italy, then, we fhall no where find a 
ftronger paffion for art or fcience, yet no 
country making more feeble. efforts to pro- 
mote either. The Virtuofi and Filofofi feem 
to have divided the Encyclopedia between — 
each other. Both inviolably attach’d to 
their refpective purfuits, and from an oppo~ 
fition of character, each holding the other 
- in the moft fovereign contempt. The Vir- 
tuofi profeffed critics of beauty in the works 
of art, judge of medals by the {mell, and 
the merit of a picture by feeling. In 
ftatuary hang over a fragment with the moft 
ardent gaze of admiration, tho’ wanting the 
head and the other extremities, if dug from 
a ruin the Tor/e becomes ineftimable, An 
_ unintelligible monument of Etrufcan barba- 
rity cannot be fufficiently prized; and any 
thing from Herculanean becomes rapturous, 
_, When the intellectual tafte is thus decayed, 


& ng 
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its relifhes become falfe, and, like that of 
fenie, nothing wil: fatisfy, but what is beft 

- fuited to palliate or feed the dileafe. 
Porrry is no longer among them the 
imitation of what-we fee, but of what a 
vifionaty might with. The zephyr breathes 
the moft exquifite perfume, the trees wear 
eternal verdure ; fauns, and dryads, and 
hamadryads, ftand ready to fan the ful- 
try fhepherdefs, who has forgot indeed 
the prettinefles, with which former Italian 
fhepherdeffes have been reproached, but is 
fo fimple and innocent, as often to have no 
meaning. Happy country, where the pafto- 
ral age begins to revive! Where the wits 
even of Rome are united into a tural groupe 
‘of nymphs and fwains, under the appellation 
of modern Arcadians. Where in the midft 
of porticos, proceffions, and cavalcades, 
3 ~ abbes. 
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abbes turn’d into fhepherds, and fhepherd- 
efies without fheep, indulge their inno- 
cent diversimenti. Perhaps, while I am 
writing, a fhepherdefs of threefcore is 
liftening to the paftoral tale of a French 
abbe; a warm imagination might paint her 
in all the {plendor of ripened beauty, reclin- 
ed on apafte-board rock; might fancy her 
lover,with looks inexpreffibly tender, ravifh- 
ing a ki's from the {nowy foftnefs of one of 
her hands, while the other holds a crook 
according to paftoral decorum. Amidft 
fuch frippery as this, there was no place 
for friendlefs Metaftafio , he has left Italy 
and the genius of nature fvems to have 
Jefe it with him. 


Tue Filofofi are entirely different from 
the former. As thofe pretend to have 
E 2 got 
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got theit knowlege from converfing with 
the living and polite. fo thefe boaft of hav- 
ing theirs from books and ftudy. Bred 
up all their lives in colleges, they have 
there learned to think in track, ‘fervilely 
‘to follow the leader of their fect, and only 
to adopt fuch opinions, as their univer- 
fities, or the inquifition, are pleafed to 
allow. By this means, they are behind 
the reft of Europe, in feveral modern 
improvements. Afraid to think for them- 
fclves ; and univerfities feldom admit opi- 
nions as true, till univerfally received a- 
mong the reft of mankind. In fhort, 
were 1 to perfonize my ideas of learning in 
‘thiscountry, I would either reprefent it in 
the tawdry habits of the ftage, or elfe in the 
more homely guife of bearded {chool- 
philofophy. . | 

. Tue 
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. Tue Germans early difcovered a paffion 
for polite literature; but unhappily, like 
conquerors, who invading. the dominions 
cf others, leave their own to defolation, 
inftead of ftudying the German tongue, 
they wrote in Latin ; thus, while they cul- 
tivated an obfolete language, and vainly la- 
boured to apply it to modern cuftoms, they 
neglected their own, Atthe fame time, they 
began alfo, by being commentators, and thu’ 
they have given many inftances of their in- 
duftry, they have fcarce afforded any of ge- 
nius. Ifcriticifm could have improved the 
tafte of a people, the Germans would have 
been the moft polite nation alive. We hall 
no where kehold the learned wear a more im- 
portant appearance than here; no where more 
dignified with profefforfhips, or dreffed out | 
in the fopperies of {cholaftic finery. However, 
they feem to earn all the honours of this 

FE 3 kind 
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kind they enjoy. Their affiduity is un- 
parallelled ; and did the learned of this 
country employ half thofe hours on ftudy, 
which they beftow on reading, we might 
be induced to pity, a8 well as praife, their 
painful preheminence. But guilty of afaule, 
too common to great readers, they write 
through volumes, while they do not think 
through a page. Never fatigued them- 
felves, they think the reader can never be 


weary ; fo they drone on, faying all that . 


can be faid on the fubjeét, not felecting 
what may be advanced to the purpofe. 
Were angels to write books, they would 
never write folios. 


Bor let the Germans have their due 5 ff 
they are often a little dull, no nation alive 
affumes a more laudable folemnity, or 
better underftands all the little decorums 

of 
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of ftupidity. Let the difcourfe of a pro- 
feffor run on never fo heavily, ic cannot 
be irkfome to his dofing pupils, who fre- 
quently lend him their fympathetic nods 
of approbation. I have fometimes at- 
tended their difputes at gradation. On 
this occafion, they often difpenfe with 
learned gravity, and feem really all alive. 
The difputes are managed between the 
followers of Cartefius, whofe exploded fy. 
ftem they call the new philofophy, and 
thofe of Ariftotle. Though both parties 
are wrong, they argue with an obftinacy 
worthy the caufe of truth; Nego, Probo, 
and Diftinguo, grow loud. The difpu- - 
tants become warm, the moderator can-— 
‘ got be heard, the audience take part in 
the debate, till at laft, the whole hall 
buzzes with erroneous philofophy. 


E 4 ° THERE 
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_. THERE are, it is true, feveral focieties 
in this country, which are chiefly calcu- 
lated to promote natural knowlege. The 
elector of Hanover has eftablifhed one at 
Gottingen, at an expence of not lefs than 
an hundred thoufand pound, This uni- 
verfity has already pickled monfters, and 
diffected live puppies without number. 
Their tranfactions of this kind have been 
publifhed in the learned world at proper 
intervals, fince their inftitution ; and will, 
it is hoped, one day give them a juft re-. 
' putation. Had the fourth part of the im- 
menfe fum above mentioned, been given in 
proper rewards to genius, in fome neigh- 
bouring countries, it would have rendered 
the name of the donor immortal, and ad- 


ded to the real interefts of fociety. 


Bur 
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’ Bur let me ceafe from cenfure, fince 
I have here fo fine an opportunity of 
praife. Even in the midft of Germany, 
true learning has found an affylum, and 
tafte, and genius, have been patronized by 
a prince, who, in the humbleft ftation, had 
been the firft of mankind. The fociety 
eftablifhed by the king of Pruffia at Ber- 
lin, is one of the fineft literary inftirutions 
that any age or nation has produced. 
This academy comprehends all the fciences 
under four different claffes ; and although 
the object of each is different, and ad- 
mits of being feparately treated, yet thefe 
claffes mutually influence the progrefs of each 
other, and concur in the fame general de- 
fign. Experimental philofophy, mathema- 
tics, metaphyfics, and polite literature, are 
here carried on together, and mutually il- 
luftrate, and ftrengthen, and adorn each 

| other, 
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other. The members are not collected 
from among the ftudents of fome obfcure 
femminary, or the wits of a metropolis, but 
chofen from. all the literati of Europe, 
fupported by the bounty, and ornamented 
by the productions of their royal founder. 
We can eafily difcern, how much fuch 
an inftitution excells any other now fub- 
fitting. One fundamental error among 
focieties of this kind, is their addicting 
themfelves to one branch of {cience, or 
fome particular part of polite learning. 
Thus, in Germany, there are-no where fo | 
many eftabdlifhments of this nature; but 
as they generally profefs the promotion of 
natural or medical knowlege, he who reads 
their Acta, will only find an obfcure -far- 
s2co of experiments, moft frequently ter- 
minated by no refulting phenomena. To © 
make experiments is, I own, the only way 

to 
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to promote natural knowlege ; but to trea- 
fure up every wnfuccefsful enquiry into 
hature, Or to communicate every experi- 
ment without conclufion, is not to pro- 
mote {cience, but confufe it ; not to life 
learning from obfcurity, but with additio- 
nal weight to opprefs it. Had the mem- 
bers of thefe focieties enlarged their plans, 
and taken in art as well as {cience, one 
part of knowlege would have reprefied 
any faulty luxuriance in the other, and all 
would have mutually affifted each others. 
promotion. 


App to this, the fociety which, witha con- 
tempt of all collateral affiftance, admits of 
members fkilled in one fcience only, what- 
ever their diligence, or labour may be, will 
lofe much time in the difcovery of fuch 
truths as are well known already to the 

learned 
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Jearned in 2 different line, confequently 
their progrefs muft be flow in gaining a 
proper eminence, from which to view their 
fubject, and their ftrength will be exhautt- 
ed in attaining the ftation from whence 
they fhould have fet out. With regard 
to the Royal Society of London, the 
greateft, perhaps, the oldeft inftitution of 
the kind, had it widened the bafis of its 
inftitution, though they might not have 
pro:agated more difcoveries, at leaft, they 
would have delivered them in a more plea- 
fing and compendious form. They would 
have been hitherto free from the contempt 
of the ill-natured, and the raillery of the 
wit, for which, even <andour mutt allow, 
there is but too much foundation. 


Tue Berlin academy is fubject to none 
of the inconveniencies above mentioned, but 


every 
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every one of its individuals is in a capacity 
of deriving more from the common ftock 
than he contributes to it, while each aca- 
demician ‘ferves as acheck upon the reft 
of his fellows. Yet, perhaps, even this 
fine inftitution will foon decay. As it 
rofe, fo it will probably decline, with its 
great encourager. The fociety, if I may 
fo fpeak, is artificially fupported ; the in- 
troduction of foreigners of learning was 
right ; but in adopting a foreign language 
alfo, I mean the French, in which all the 
tranfactions are to be publifhed, and quef- 
tions debated; in this there might have 
been an error. As I have already hinted, 
the language of the natives of every coun- 
try, fhould be alfo the language of its 
polite learning, I may be fuppofed to 
carry the thought too far, when I fay, 
that to figure in polite learning, every 

country 
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country fhould make their own language, 
from their own manners; nor will they 


ever fucceed by introducing that of an- — 


ether, which has ‘been formed from man- 
ners which are different. Befides, an aca- 
demy compofed of foreigners, mutt ftill 
be recruited from abroad, unlef all the 
natives of the country, to which ic be- 
fongs, are in a capacity to become can- 
didates for its honours, orrewards, While 
‘France continues to fupply Berlin, polite 
“Fearning will flourifh ; when royal favour 
is withdrawn, learning will return to its 
natural country. 


Hotiawp, at firft view, appears to have 
fome pretenfions to polite learning. It 
may be regarded as the great emporium, 
pot fefs of literature, than of every com- 
‘anodity. Here, though deftitute of what 
| may 
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may be properly called a language of 


their ‘own, all the languages are under- 


‘ftood, cultivated and fpoken. All ufeful 


inventions in arts, and new difcoveries in 


“{cience, are publifhed here almoft as foon 
as at the places which firft produced them. 
‘Its individuals have the fame faults, how- 
‘ever, with the Germans, of making more 


ufe of their memory, than their judg- 
ment. The chief employment of their 


‘Jiterati is to criticife, or anfwer the new 


performances which appear elfewhere. 


A peartu of witin France or England, 
naturally produces a fcarcity in Holland. 
What Ovid fays of Eccho, may be ap- 
plied here, Nec loqut prius ipfa didicit nec. 
reticere loquenti. They wait till fomething 


“mew comes out from others, examine its 


merits, and reject it, or make it rever- 


_. berate through the reft of Europe. — 


AFTER 
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Arter all, I know not whether they 
fhould be allowed any national character far 
polite learning. All their tafte is derived to 
them from neighbouring nations, and that 
in alanguage not theirown. They fome- 
what refemble their brokers, who trade 
for immenfe fums, without having any 
capital, : 


Tue other countries of Europe may 
be confidered as immerfed in ignorance, 
or making but feeble efforts to rife. Spain 
has long fallen from amazing Europe 
with her wit, to amufing them with the. 
“greatnefs of her catholic credulity. Rome 
confiders her as the moft favourite of 
all her children, and fchool-divinity ftill 
reigns there in triumph. In fpite of all 
“attempts of the marquis D’enfanada, who 
| faw 
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faw with regret, the barbarity of his country- 
men, and bravely offered to oppofe it, by 
introducing new fy{tems of learning, and fup- 
preffing the feminariesof monaftic ignorance, 
in fpite of the ingenuity of Padré Frejo, 
whofe book of vulgar errors fo finely expofes 
the monkifh ftupidity of the times, the. 
religious have prevailed. Enfanada has been 
banifhed, and now lives in exile ; Frejo has 
incurred the hatred and contempt of every 
bigot, whofe errors he has attempted to op- 
pofe, and feels, no doubt, the unremitting 
difpleafure of the priefthood. Perfecution is 
atribute, the Great muft ever pay for pre- 
heminence, | 


Ir is a little extraordinary, however, why 
Spain, whofe genius is naturally fine; fhould 
be fo much behind the reft of Europe;. in 
this particular; or why {chooldivipity fhould . 

F ‘hold 
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hold its ground there, for near 600 years. 
The reafon, perhaps, may be, that philofo- 
phical opinions, tho’ in themfelves tran- 
fient, acquire ftability in proportion, as they 
are connected with religion, and philofo- 
phy and religion have no where been fo 
clofely united as here. 


Swepen has of late made fome attempts 
tm polite learning, in its own language. 
Count Teffin’s inftructions to the prince 
his pupil, are no bad beginning. If the. 
mufes can fix their refidence fo far north- 
ward, perhaps, no country bids fo fair for 
their reception. They have, I am told, a lan- 
guage rude, but energetic ; if fo, it will bear 
apolifh ; they have alfo a jealous fenfe of 
_ liberty, and that ftrength of thinking, pecu- 
liar to northern climates, without its atten- 
dant ferocity.. They will certainly in time, 

pro- 
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produce fomewhat great, if their inteftine 
divifions do not unhappily prevent them. 


Tue hiftory of polite learning in Den- 
mark, may be comprized in the life of 
one fingle man; it rofe and fell with 
the late famous baron Holberg. This 
was, perhaps, one of the moft extraordi- 
nary perfonages that has done honour 
to the prefent century. His being the fon 
of a private centinel, did not abate the 
atdour of his ambition, for he learned to 
read, though without a mafter. Upon the 
death of his father, being left entirely de- 
ftitute, he was involved in all thae diftrefs, 
which is common among the poor, and 
of which the Great have fcarce any idea, 
However, though only a boy of nine years 
old, he ftill perfifted in purfuing his ftu- 
digs, travelled about from {choel to {chool, 

F 2 and 
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and bege’d his learning and his bread. 
When at the age of feventeen, inftead of 
applying himfelf to any of the lower oc- 
cupations, which feem beft adapted to 
fuch circumftances, he was refolved to tra- 
vel for improvement, from Norway the 
place of his birth, to Copenhagen the ca- 
‘pital city of Denmark. He lived here by 
teaching French, at the fame time, avoid- 
ing no opportunity of improvement, that 
his fcanty funds could permit. But his 
ambition was not to be reftrained, or his 
thirft of knowledge fatisfied, until he had 
feen the world. Without money, recom- 


mendations or friends, he undertook to fet — 


out upon his travels, and make the tour of 
Europe on foot. A good voice, anda trifling 
fkill in mufick, were the only finances he had 
to fupport an undertaking fo extenfive; fo he 
travelled by day, and at night fung at the 


doors 


a eS, 
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doors of peafants houfes, to get himfelf a 
lodging. Inthis manner, young Holberg 
paffed thro’ France, Germany, and Holland, 
and coming over to England, took up his 
refidence for two years in the univerfity of 
Oxford, Here, he fubfifted by teaching 
French and mufic, and wrote his univerfal 
hiftory, his earlieft, but worft performance. 
Furnifhed with all the learning of Europe 
he at laft thought proper to return to Copen- 
hagen, where his ingenious productions 
quickly pained him that favour he deferved- 
He compofed not lefs than 18 comedies ; 
thofe in his own language are faid to ex- 
cel, and thofe which are wrote in French 
have peculiar merit. He was honoured 
with nobility, and enriched by the bounty 
of the king ; fo that a life begun in con- 
tempt and penury, ended in opulence and 
efteem. | 

| F 3 Wr 
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Tuus we fee, in what a low ftate po- 
lite learning is in the countries I have 
mentioned. Though the fketch I have 
drawn be general, yet it was, for the moft 
part, taken upon the {pot, nor are the 
‘affertions hazarded at random. Iam fen- 
fible, however, of the impropriety of na- 
tional reflection; and did not truth biaf 
me more than inclination in this parti-_ 
cular, | thould, inftead of the account al+ 
ready. given, have prefented the reader 
with a panegyric on many of the indivi. 
duals of every country, whofe merits de- 
ferve the warmeft ftrains of praife. Apo- 
{tol Zeno, Muratori, and Stay, in Italy ; . 
Haller, Klopftock, and Rabner, in Germa- 
ny ; Mufchenbrook, and Gaubius, in Hol- 
Jand ; all deferve the higheft applauf. 
But it was my defign, rather to give 
an idea. of the fpirit of Jearning in thefe 

countriess 
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countries, than a dry catalogue of authors 


names and writings. 


But, let me ceafe a moment from con- 
fidering this worthy, however erroneous, 
part of markind, on that fide alone, on 
which they are expofed to cenfure, and 
{urvey them, as the friends of man. 


Wuitt the preat, and the avaricious 
of this world, are contriving means to ag- 
gravate national hatred ; and, perhaps, 
fonder of fatisfying vanity than juftice, 
are willing to make the world uneafy, 
becaufe themfelves are fo ; thefe harmlefS 
inftruments of peace, united by one bond, 
purfuing one defign, {pend their labour, 
and their lives, in making their fellow- 
creatures happy, and repairing the 
breaches caufed by ambition. In this 

4 light, 
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light the meaneft philofopher, though all 
_ his poffeffions are his lamp or his cell, 
is more truly valuable than he, whofe 
name ecchoes to the fhout of the million, 
and who ftands in al]l the glare of admi- 
ration. In this light, though poverty and 
“eontemptuous neglect are all the wages 
of his good will from mankind, yet the 
rectitude of his intention is an ample re- 
compence, and felf .applaufe for the pre- 
fent, and the alluring profpect of fame 
for futurity reward his labours. The per- 
fpective of life brightens, when termina- 
ted by an object fo charming. Every in- 
termediate image of want, banifhment, or 
forrow, receives a luftre from its diftant 
influence. With this in view, the pa- 
triot, philofopher, and poet, - have often 
looked with calmnefs on difgrace and fa- 
mine, and refted on their ftraw with chear- 
ing 2% | | ful 
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ful ferenity. Even the laft terrors of de- 
parting nature abate of their feverity, and 
jook kindly on him, who confiders his 
fufferings as a paffport to immortality, and 
Jays his forrows on the bed of fame, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


A parallel between the decline of ancient ang 
modern learning. 

HE fimilitude between the nife and 
- decline of ancient and modern learn- 
ing is fo obvious, that it fcarcely requires 
an illuftration. ‘We may have feen, that 
wherever the poet was permitted to improve 
his native language, polite learning flourifh- 
ed; where the critic undertook the fame 
tafk, it never rofe to any degree of perfection. 
We have feen the genius of every country 
make more feeble advances to excellence in 
proportion, as the number of critics was 
great, and learning become more loquacious 
as it was lefs improving. 


Aw encreafe of criticifm is, however, 
the natural confequence of learning’s be- 
coming 
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coming univerfal. There are propor- 
tionably a greater number of learned mea 
without any natural genius in every country, 
when the love of {cience is diffufed among all 
ranks of people, than in its incipient ftate, 
when this paffion influences only the ambi- 
tious.; but it is ten to one, that every man of 
Jearning without genius becomes a critic, 
therefore critics mutt be proportionably more 
numerous when learning is diffus’d through 
all the degrees of mankind. 


Ir critics, therefore, or al] fuch as judge 
by rule, and not by feelings, muft neceflarily 
become more numerous in the maturity of 
learning, than in its beginning ; and if they 
have been always found by experience to.in- 
jure it ; I may be permitted to call criticifm, 
the natural decay of politenefs. A decay which 
may be deplored, but cannot be prevent- 

7 ed, 
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ed, fince it encreafesas the love of learning is 
diffufed. It cannot be remedied by rule, for 
every prefcription encreafes the difeafe, fince 
the man who writes againft the critics, is o- 
bliged to add himfelf to the number. Other 
depravations in the republic of letters, 
‘fuch as affectation in fome popular writer, 
leading others into vicious imitation ; po- 
litical ftruggles in the ftate; a depravity 
of morals among the people ; ill directed 
encouragement, or no encouragement from 
the Great, thefe have been often found to co- 
operate in the decline of literature ; and it 
has fometimes declined, as in modern Italy, 
without them ; but an encreafe of criticifm 
has always portended a decay. Of all 
misfortunes, therefore, in the common- 
wealth of letters, this of judging from 
rule, and not from feeling, is the moft fe~ 
vere. At-fucha tribunal, no work of ori- 


pinal 
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ginal merit can pleafe. Sublimity, if carried 
to anexalted height, approaches burlefque,. 
and humour finks into vulgarity ; the perfon 
who cannot feel, may ridicule both as fuch, - 
and bring rules to corroborate his affertion. . 
There is, in fhort, no excellence in writing, 
that fuch judges may not place among the 
neighbouring defeéts: Rules render the rea. - 
der more difficult to be pleafed, and abridge 
the author’s power of pleafing. 


Ir we turn to England and France, we 
fhall perceive evident fymptoms of this 
natural decay beginning to appear. Up- 
on a moderate calculation, there feems to 
be as many volumes of criticifm publifh- 
ed in thofe countries, as of all other kinds 
of polite erudition united. Paris fends forth _ 
not lefs than four literary journals every 


month, the Anné-literaire, and the Fuille. 
) “a 
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by Freron, the Journal Etrangere by the 
Chevalier D’Arc, and Le Mercure by 
Marmontel. We have two literary re- 
views in London, with critical news-pa- 
pers: and magazines without number. 
Fhe compilers of thefe refemble the com- 
moners of Rome, they are all for levelling 
property, not by encreafing their own, but 
by diminifhing that of others. The man 
who has any good nature in his difpofition 
muft, however, be fomewhat difpleafed to 
fee diftinguifhed reputations often the {port 
of ignorance. To fee by one falfe plea- 
fantry, the future peace of a worthy man’s 
life difturbed, and this only becaufe he 
has unfuccefsfully attempted to inftruct or a- 
miufe us. Tho’ ill nature is far from being 
wit, yet it is generally laughed at as fuch. 
The critic enjoys the triumph, and afcribes — 
to his parts, what is only due to hiseffrontery. 

Ir 
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Ir there be any, however, among thefe 
writers, who being bred gentlemen and 
fcholars, are obliged to have recourfe to 
fuch an employment for fubfiftence, I wifh 
them one more fuited to their inclinations ; 
but for fuch who, wholly deftitute of edu- 
cation and genius, indent to the prefs, 
and turn mere book-makers, they defervé 
the fevereft cenfure. Thefe add to the 
fin of criticifm the fin of ignorance alfoz 
Their trade is a bad one, and they are 
bad workmen in the trade. 


Wuen I confider thofe induftrious men 
as indebted to the works of other authors 
for a precarious fubfiftence, when I fee 
them coming down at ftated intervals to 
rummage the bookfeller’s compter for mate- 
rials to work upon; it raifes a {mile, tho’ _ 
mixed with pity. It reminds me of an 

animal 
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animal called by naturalifts the foldier. 
This little creature, fays the hiftorian, is 
paffionately fond of a fhell, but not being 
fupplied with one by nature, has recourfe. 
to the deferted fhell of fome other. I 
have feen thefe harmlefs reptiles, conti« 
nues he,.come down once a-year from 
the mountains, rank and file, cover 
the whole fhoar and ply bufily about, each 
in queft of a fhell to pleafe it. Nothing 
can be more amufing than their induftry 
upon this occafion. One fhell is too big, 
another too little, they enter and keep pof- 
feffion fometimes for a good while until 
one is, at laft, found entirely to pleafe, : 
When all are thus properly equipped, they 
march up again to the mountains, and 
live in their new acquifition, till under a‘ 


new neceffity of changing. 


Bur 
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Bur to leave this fubject, Iet us pro- 
ceed to confider thofe corruptions which 
admit of correction. Let us examine the 
therits of modern learning in England and 
in France; where, though it may be 
on the decline, yet it is ftill capable 
of retrieving much of its former fplen- 
dor. In other places, a decay has already 
taken place, here it 1s only beginning. . 
To attempt the amendment of Italy or 
Germany, would be only like the applica- 
tion of remedies to a part mortified, but 
here, ftill there is life, and there is hope. 


G CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The polite learning of England and France 
| incapable of comparifon. 


HATEVER preference the vul- 

gar of every nation may think 
due to their own in particular, the learn- 
ed who look beyond the bounds of na- 
tional prejudice, and are citizens of the 
world, feem unanimous in regarding the 
Englifh and French, as the principal literary 


fupporters of the prefent age. Their emu- 


lation in learning as well as in power, have 
divided the wits not lefs than the armies 
of Europe. 4 niuno é nafcofto, fays a mo- 
dern writer, come la Francia el Ingbilterra 
fono rivali nella politica, nel commercios 
nella gloria delle armi e delle lettere. 


THis 
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_ Turs acknowleged fuperiority was, how- 
ever, no eafy conqueft over that national 
pride, with which every country is more 
or lefs tinétured. Every part of Europe 
was at one time or another candidates for 
this preheminence, which though they had 
not the good fortune to obtain, their at- 
tempts ferved in a fubordinate degree to 
alfift and refine the tafte of their cotem- 
poraries. Thus Spain exhibited fine ex- 
amples of humour; Italy of delicacy ; 
and Holland of freedom in enquiry. But 
to blend thefe excellencies and arrive at 
perfection, feemed referved for the poets 
and philofophers of England and France 
in the illuftrious reigns of Queen Anne 
and Lewis XIV. The writers of that pe- 
riod, not only did honour to their refpec- 
tive countries, but even to human nature. 
Like ftars loft ineach others brightnefs, tho’ 
G 2 no 
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no fingle writer attracts our attention alone, 
yet their conjunction. diffufes fuch bright- 
nefs upon the age, as_ will give the minuteft 
actions of thofe two reigns an importance, 
which the revolutions of empire will want 
that were tran fated in greater obfcurity. 


Yet that excellence which now excites 
the admiration of Europe, ferved at that pe- 
riod of which I am fpeaking, only to pro- 
mote envy in the refpective writers of thofe 
two countries. They both took every me- 
thod to depreciate the merit of each 
other; the French feldom mentioned the 
Englifh but with difrefpe&t, put themfelves 
foremoft in every literary conteft, and to 
leave the Englifh no colour of competi- 
tion, placed the Italians in the fecond rank. 
The Englifh, on the other hand, regard- 
ed the French as triflers, accufed the 

| flymfy 
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flymfy texture of their ftile, and the falfe 

brilliancy of their fentiments. Yet, while 
each thus loaded the other with contempt, 
it feemed as if done with a view of hav- 
ing their mutual plagiarifm pafs with lef 
fufpicion. In works of entertainment, we 
borrowed from the French unfparingly ; and 
they plundered our ferious performances 
with as little compunction. Europe, how- 
ever, regarded the conteft with impartia- 
lity, and the debate feems at laft determin- 
ed. Their writings are allowed to have 
more tafte, ours more truth. We are al- 
lowed the honour of ftriking out fenti- 
ments, they of dreffing them in the moft 
pleafing form. If we have produc’d reafoners 
who have refin’d mankind, it is by means of 
French tranflations and abftracts that they 
are generally known in Europe. Their lan- 


guage has prevailed, and our philofophy, 
G 3 AND 
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Anp this, indeed, is all the Englifh had 
aright to expect in aconteft of this na- 
ture, nor have they any juft reafon to re- 
gret not being chofen fupreme in tafte 
as well as truth; for if we only confi- 
der, how different our manners are from 
thofe of every other nation on the con- 
tinent; how little we are vifited by tra- 
vellers of difcernment; how ignorant our 
neighbours are of our various abfurdities 
and humours ; if we confider this, it can- 
not be expected, that our works of .tafte, 
which imitate our peculiar manners, can 
pleafe thofe that are unacquainted with the 
originals themfelves. Though our defcrip- 
tions and charaéters are drawn from na- 
ture, yet they may appear exaggerated, or 
faintly copied, to thofe, who, unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of our ifland, have 

: no 
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no ftandard by which to make the com- 
parifon. 


Tue French are much more fortunate 
than us in this particular. An univerfal 
famenefs of character appears to fpread it- 
felf over the whole continent, particular- 
ly the fools and coxcombs of every coun- 
try abroad feem almoft caft in the fame 
mold. The battered beau, who affects the 
boy at threefcore, or the petit maitre, who 
would be a man at fifteen, are cha- 
racters which may be feen in every cof- 
fee-houfe out of England. The French pic- 
tures therefore of life and manners are 
immediately allowed to be juft, becaufe 
foreigners are acquainted with the models 
from whence they are copied. The Mar- 
quis of Moliere ftrikes all Europe. Sir 
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John Falftaff, with all the merry men of 
Eaftcheap, are entirely of England, and 
pleafe the Englith alone. 


Let us then be fatisfied, the world has 
allowed us fuperiority in the ftrength and 
juftnefs of our fentiments, for it hath truth 
as a ftandard by which to compare them ; 
we are placed inferior in regard to talte, 
for in this there is no ftandard to judge 
of our defert, our manners being unknown, 
Truth is a pofitive, tafte a relative excel- 
Jence. We may juftly appeal from the 
the fentence of our judges; though we 
muft do them the juftice to own that their 
verdict has been impartial. 


Bur it may be objected, that this is 
fetting up a particular ftandard of tafte in 
. ! every 
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every country ; this is removing that uni- 
verfal one, which has hitherto united the 
armies and enforced the commands of 
criticifm ; by this reafoning the critics of 
one country, will not be proper guides to 
the writers of another ; Grecian or Roman 
rules will not be generally binding in France 
or England ; but the laws defigned to im- 
prove our tafte, by this reafoning, muft be a- 
dapted to the genius of every people, as 
much as thofe enacted to promote morality. 


Wuart I propofe as objections, are real- 
ly the fentiments I mean to prove, not 
to obviate. I muft.own it as my opinion, 
that if criticifm be at all requifite to pro- 
mote the interefts of learning, its rules 
fhould be taken from among the inha- 
bitants, and adapted to the genius and 
temper of the country it attempts to re- 

fine. 
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fine. I muft own it, though, perhaps, 
by this opinion’s prevailing, many a fcho- 
lium of the ancients, and many a folio of 
criticifm tranflated from the French, now 
in repute among us, would infallibly fink 
into oblivion. Englifh tafte, like Englith 
liberty, fhould be reftrained only by laws 
of its own promoting. 


Bur to ufe argument as well as af- 
fertion, let us take a nearer view of what 
is called tafte, examine its ftandard, fee if 
foreign critics are juft in fetting up theirs 
as a model to us, or whether we be right 
in adopting their proficred improvements. 
As the difquifition, however, is dry, I fhall 
ftudy concifenefs. 


Aut objects affect us with pleafure one 
of thefe two ways, either by immediately 
A gratify- 


Ae 
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gratifying the fenfes with pleafing fenfations, 
or by being thought in a fecondary manner 
capable of making other objects contribute 
to this effect. The pleafures of immediate 
fenfation are coeval with our fenfes, and, per- 
haps, moft vivid in infancy; the fecon- 
dary fource of pleafure refults from ex- 
perience only, from confidering the ana- 
logy of nature, or the capacity a part has 
to unite to an whole. The pleafures of 
the firft fort, are derived from the beau- 
ty of the object, thofe of the fecond, from 
a confideration of its ufe. The firft are 
natural, no art can encreafe them without 
mending the organ which was to give 
them admiffion. The fecond are artificial, 
and continually altering, as whim, climate, 
or feafons direct. To illuftrate my meaning. 
The beauty of a guinea, for inftance; its re- 
gular figure, and fhining colour, are equally 

| | obvious 
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obvious to the fenfes in every country and 
climate, thefe qualities pleafe the wildeft 
favage as much as the moft polifhed Eu- 
ropein ; as far as it affects the fenfes, the 
pleafure a guinea gives is therefore in every 
_ country the fame. 


But the confideration of the ufes it 
can be turned to, are another fource of 
pleafure, which is different in different 
countries. A native of Madagafcar prefers 
to it aglafs bead ; a native of Holland pre- 
fers it to every thing elfe. The pleafure 
then of its fenfible qualities are every where 
the fame ; thofe of its fecondary qualities 
every where different. He, whom na- 
ture has furnifhed with the moft vivid 
perceptions of beauty, and to whom ex- 
perience has fuggefted the greateft num- 
ber of ufes, in the contemplation of any 

| ob- 
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object, may be faid to receive the greateft 
pleafure that object is capable of afford- 
ing. Thus the Barbarian finds fome 
{mall pleafure in the contemplation of a 
guinea; the enlightened European who is 
acquainted with its ufes, ftill more than 
him ; the chymift, who befides this, knows 
the peculiar fixednefs and malleability of 
the metal, moft of all. This capacity of 
receiving pleafure, may be called Tafte 
in the objects of nature. The polite arts 
in all their variety are only an imitation 
of nature. He then muft excel in them, 
who is capable of infpiring us at once 
with the moft vivid perceptions of beau- 
ty, and with the greateft number of ex- 
perimental ufes in any object defcribed. 
But as the artift, to give vivid percep- 
tions muft be perfpicuous and concife, 
and yet to exhibit ufefulnefs requires mi-. 

| nutenefs, 
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nutenefs; here are two oppofite qualities. 


required in the writer, in one of which 
his imagination, in the other his reafon- 
ing faculty is every moment liable to 
offend ; what has he in this cafe to guide 
him ? Tafte is, perhaps, his only direc- 
tor. afte in writing, is the exbibition of 
the greateft quantity of beauty and of ufe, 
that may be admitted into any defcription 
without counteratting each other. 


Tue perfection of tafte therefore pro= 
ceeds from a knowlege of what is beauti- 
ful and ufeful. Criticifm profeffes to en- 
creafe our tafte. But our tafte cannot 
be encreafed with regard to beauty, be- 
_caufe, as has been fhewn, our perceptions of 
this kind cannot be encreafed, but are moft 
vivid in infancy. Crriticifm then can only 
improve our tafte in the ufeful, But this, 

a6 
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as was obferved, is different in every cli- 
mate and country; what is ufeful in one 
climate being often noxious in another ; 
therefore criticifm muft underftand the na- 
ture of the climate and country, &c. be- 
fore it gives rules to direct Tafte. In other 
words, every country fhould have a na- 
tional fyftem of criticifm. 


In fact, nothing can be more abfurd 
than rules to direct the tafte of one coun- 
try drawn from the manners of another. 
There may be fome general marks in na- 
ture, by which all writers are to proceed , 
thefe, however, are obvious and might as 
well have never been pointed out, but to 
trace the fources of our paffions, to mark 
the evanefcent boundaries between fatiety 
and difguft, and how far elegance differs 
from finery, requires a thorough know- 


lege 
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lege of the people to whom the criticifm is 
directed. | 


Ir, forinftance, the Englith be a people 
who look upon death as an incident no 
way terrible, but fometimes fly to it for 
refuge from the calamities of life, why 
fhould a Frenchman be difgufted at our 
bloody ftage ? there is nothing hideous in 
the reprefentation to one of us, whatever 
there might be to him. 


We have long been characteriz’d as a 
nation of fpleen, and our rivals on the con- 
tinent as a land of levity. Ought they 
to be offended at the melancholly air which 
many of our modern poets affume, or 
ought we to be difpleafed with them 
for all their harmlefs trifling upon pin- 
cufhions, parrots, and pretty faces. What 
is rational with us, becomes with them 

for- 
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formality ; and what is fancy, at Paris, is 
at London, phantaftical. Critics fhould, 
therefore, imitate phyficians, and confider 
every country as having a peculiar con- 
ftitution, and confequently requiring a pe- 
culiar regimen, . 


H CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
The prefent fate of polite learning in France. 


H AT levity for which we are apt 

to defpife the French, is probably 
the principal fource of their happinefs. 
An agreeable oblivion of paft pleafures, a 
freedom from folicitude about future ones, 
- and a poignant zeft of every immediate 
enjoyment, if they be not philofophy, are 
at Jeaft excellent fubftitutes. in its room. 
By this they are taught to regard the pre- 
fent period with admiration. The prefent 
manners, and the prefent converfation,. 
furpafs all that preceded; a Frenchman 
is as little difpleafed with every thing 


about him, as with his own perfon or 
exiftence. 


THs 
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Tus agreeable enthufiafm, tinctures not 
only their manners, but their learning, 
and tafte. While we with a defpondence 
charaéteriftic of our nation, are for re- 
moving back Britifh excellence to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, our more hap- 
py rivals of the continent, cry up the 
writers of the prefent times with rapture, 
and regard the age of Lewis XV. as the 
true Auguftan age of France. — 


Tue truth is, their prefent writers have 
not fallen fo far fhort of the merits of their 
anceftors, as ours have done. ‘That felf- 
fufficiency, now mentioned, may have 
been of fervice to them in this particular. 
By fancying themfelves fuperior to their an- 
ceftors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lifts with confidence, and by 
not being dazled.at the fplendor of aro- 
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ther’s reputation, have fometimes had fa- 
gacity to mark out an unbeaten path to 
fame, for themfelves. 


Ortner caufes alfo may be affigned, 
that their fecond growth of genius is ftill 
more vigorous than ours. Their encou- 
| ragements to merit are more fkilfully di- 
rected, the link of patronage and learn- 
ing ftill continues unbroken. The French 
nobility have certainly a moft. pleafiag 
way of fatisfying the vanity of an 
author, without indulging his avarice. A 
man of literary merit, is fure of being 
careffed by the Great, though feldom en- 
riched. - His penfion from the crown juft 
fupplies half a competence, and the fale 
of his labours, makes fome fmall addition 
to his circumftances ; thus the author leads 
a life of {plendid poverty, and feldom be- 
comes 
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comes wealthy or indolent enough, to dif- 
‘continue an exertion of thofe abilities, by 
which he rofe. With the Englifh, #t 
is different; our writers of rifing me- 
rit are generally neglected; while the 
few of an eftablifhed reputation, are over 
paid by a luxurious affluence. The firft 
encounter every hardfhip which general- 
ly attends upon afpiring indigence; the 
latter, enjoy the vulgar, and, perhaps, 
the more prudent fatisfaction of putting 
tiches in competition with fame. Thofe 
are often feen to fpend their youth in 
want and obfcurity ; thefe are fometimes 
found to lead an old age of indolence 
and avarice. But fuch treatment mutt 


naturally be expected from a people, whofe 


national character it is, to be flow and cau- 
tious in making friends, but violent in 
friendfhips once contracted, The Englifh 

H 3 nobility, 
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nobility, in fhort, are often known to give 
greater rewards to genius than the French, 
who, however, ate much more judicious in 
the application of their empty favours. 


‘Tue fair fex in France have alfo not _ 


alittle coritributed to prevent the decline 
of tafte and literature, by expecting fuch 
qualifications in their admirers. A man of 
fafhion at Paris, however contemptible 
we may think him here, muft be acquaint- 
ed with the reigning modes of philofo- 
phy as well as of drefs, to be able to enter- 
tiin his miftrefs agreeably. The charm. 
ing pedants are not to be caught like 
fome damfels to be feen in Holland, by 
dumb fhew, by a fqueeze of the hand, or 
the ogling of a broad eye: but mutt be 
purfued at once through all the labyrinths 
of the Newtonian fyftem, the mazy me- 

taphyfics 
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taphyfics of Locke, and ftill more, the va- 
riations of female inclination, I have feen 
as bright a circle of beauty at the chy- 
mical lectures of Ruelle, as gracing the 
court at Verfailles. Wifdom never ap- 
pears focharming, as when graced and pro- 
tected by beauty. 


To thefe advantages may be added 
the reception of their language into the 
different courts of Europe. An author, 
who excels, is fure of ‘having ail the po- 
lite for admirers, and is encouraged to 
write by the pleafing expectation of 
univerfal fame. Added to this, thofe 
countries who can make nothing good 
in their own language, have lately begun 
to write in this, fome of whofe produc- 
tions contribute to fupport the prefent li- 
terary reputation of France. 

H 4 THE 
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Tue age of Lewis the XIVth, notwith- 
_- ftanding thefe advantages, is ftill fuperior. 
‘It is indeed a misfortune for a fine writer 
to be born in a period {fo enlightened as 
-ours. The harveft of wit is gathered in, and 
little is left for him, except to glean what 
others have thought unworthy their bring- 
ingaway. Yet, thereare ftill fome among 
the French, who do honour to the age, 
and whofe writings will be tranfmitted to 
pofterity with an ample, though a fubor- 
dinate fhare of fame: fome of the moft 
celebrated, are as follow; 


VoirarreE, whofe voluminous, yet {pi- 
rited productions, are too well known to 
require an elogy; does he not refem- 
ble the champion mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, of great reputation in all the gym- | 
naftie exercifes united, but inferior to each 

cham- 
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champion fingly, who excels only in 
one ? 


MonTeEsqQuteu, a name equally deferv< 
ing fame with the former. The Spirit 
of Laws is an inftance, how much genius 
is able to lead learning. His fyftem has 
been adopted by the literati; and yet is 
it not poffible for opinions equally plau- 
fible to be formed upon oppofite princi- 
ples, if a genius like his, could be found 
to attempt fuch an undertaking? He 
feems more a poet than a philofopher. 


Rousseau of Geneva. A profefied 
man-hater, or more properly fpeaking, a 
philofopher enraged with one half of man- 
kind, becaufe they unavoidably make the 
other half unhappy. Such fentiments are 
generally the refult of much good nature, 


and little experience. 
- -Pyron, 
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Pyron, an author pofleffed of as much 


wit as any man alive, yet with as little 
prudence, to turn it to his own advantage. 
‘A comedy of his, called La Metromanie, 
is incomparably the beft theatrical pro- 
' duétion, that has appeared of late in Eu- 
sope. But I know not, whether I fhould 
moft commend his genius, or cenfure his 
ob{cenity ; his ode a Priape, has juftly ex- 
cluded him from a place in the academy 
of Belles. Lettrés. However, the good- 
natured Montefquieu, by his intereft, pro- 
cured the ftarving bard a trifling penfion. 
His own epitaph -was all the revenge he 
took. upon the academy for being re- 
pulfed., 


Cy Git (Py ron qui ne fut jamais rien 
Pas méme Accademicien. 


Cre~ 
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- CreBILLon, junior, . A writer of real 
merit, but guilty of the fame indelicate 
faults with the former. Wit employed 
in dreffing up obfcenity, is like the art 
ufed in painting a corpfe; it may be thus 
rendered tolerable to one fenfe, but fails 
not quickly to offend fome other. 


GresseT, agreeable and eafy. His co- 
medy called the Mechant, and an hu- 
mourous poem, entitled Ver-vert, have 
original merit. He was bred a jefuit, but 
his wit procured his difmiffion from the fo- 
ciety. This Jaft work particularly, could 
expect no pardon from the Convent, be« 
— ing a fatyr againft nunneries ! 


Datempert, has united an extenfive 
fkill in fcientifical learning, with the moft 
3 refined 
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refined tafte for the polite arts. His ex- 
cellence in both, have procured him a feat 
in each academy. 


Diperor, an. elegant writer and fubtil 
reafoner. He is the fuppofed author of 
the famous Thefis, which the abbé Prade 
fuftained before the doétors of the Sor- 
bonne. It was levelled againft Chriftia- 
- nity, and the Sorbonne too haftily gave 
at their fanction. They perceived its pur- 
port, however, when it was toolate. .The 
college was brought into fome’contempt, 
and the abbé obliged to take refuge at the 
court of Belin. 


Tue marquis D’Argens attempts to add 
the character of a philofopher to the vices 
of 2 debauchée. 


THE 
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Tue catalogue might be encreafed with 
feveral other authors of merit, fuch as 
Marivaux, Le Franc, Saint Foix, Def- 
touches, and Modonville, but let ic fuffice 
to fay, that by thefe, the character of the 
prefent age is tolerably fupported. Tho” 
their poets feldom rife to fine enthufiafm, 
they never fink into abfurdity; though 
they fail to aftonifh, they are iad 
pofiefied of talents to pleafe. 


Bur altho’ tafte is ftill cultivated there 
with affiduity, I muft not conceal thofe 
fymptoms which feem manifeftly tending 
to promote its decline. There is a fond- 
nefS for fcepticifm, which runs through 
the works of fome of their moft applauded 
writers, and which the numerous clafs of 
their imitators have contributed to diffufe. 
Nothing can bea more certain fign, that 

genius 
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genius is in the wane, than its being obliged 
to fly to paradox to fupport it, and attempt- | 
ing to be erroneoufly agreeable. “A man, 
who with all the impotence of wit, and 
all the eager defires of infidelity, -writes 
againft the religion of his country, may 
raife doubts, but will never give convic- 
tion; all he can do is to render fociety 
lefs happy than he found it. It was a fine 
manner, which the father of the late poet 
Saint Fotx, took to reclaim his fon from this 
juvenile error. The young poet had fhut 
himfelf up for fore time in his fludy, and 
his father, willing to know what had en- 
gaged his attention fo clofely, upon entering, 
found him bufied in drawing up a new 
fyftem of religion, and endeavouring to 
fhew the abfurdity of that already efta- 
blifhed. The old man knew by expe- 
rience, that it was ufelefs to endeavour 

| to 
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to convince a: vain young man by rea- 
fori; foonly defired his company up ftairs. 
When come into the father’s apartment, 
he takes his fon by the hand, and draw- 
ing back a curtain at one end of the 
room, difcovered a crucifix exquifitely 
painted. ‘My fon, fays he, you defire to 
* change the religion of your country, be- 
* hold the fate of an innovator.” The truth 
is, vanity is more apt to mifouide men 
than falfe reafoning ; as fome had ra- 
ther be confpicuous in a mob, than unno-~ 
ticed even in privy council, fo others 
ehufe rather to be foremoft in ‘the reti- 
aue of error, than follow in the train of 
truth, and prefer the applaufe of pert ftu- 
pidity, to that approbation which virtue 
ever pays itfelf.. What influence the con- 
duc of fuch writers may have on the 

morals 
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morals of a people, is not my bufinefs 
to determine. Certain I am, that it has 
a manifeft tendency to fubvert the litera- 
‘ry merits of the country in view. The 
change of religion in every nation, has 
hitherto produced barbarifm and igno- — 
rance, and fuch will be probably its con- 
fequences in every future period. For 
when the laws, and the opinions of fo- 
ciety, are made to clafh, -harmony is dif- 
folved, and all the arts of peace unavoid- 
ably crufhed in the encounter. 


Tue writers of this country have of late 
alfo fallen into a method of confidering 
every part of art and fcience, as arifing from 
fimple principles. The fuccefs of Mon- 
tefquieu, and one or two more, has in- 
duced all the fubordinate ranks of genius 

into 
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into vicious imitation. To this end they 
turn to our view that fide of the fubject, 
which contributes to fupport their hypo- 
thefis, while the objections are generally . 
paffed over in filence. Thus an univer- 
fal fyftem rifes from a partial reprefenta- 
tion of the queftion, an Whole is concluded 
fronva Part, a book appears entirely new, 
and the fancy-built fabric is ftiled for a fhort 
time very ingenious. In this manner we 
have feen of late, almoft every fubject in 
morals, natural hiftory, politics, ceconomy, 
and commerce treated ; fubyects naturally 
proceeding on many principles ; and fome 
even oppofite to each other, are all taught 
to proceed along the line of fyftematic 
fimplicity, and continue like other agree- 
able falfhoods extremely pleafing, till they 
are detected. - 


J I must 
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I must ftill add another fault of a 
nature fomewhat fimilar to the former. 
As thofe above mentioned are for con- 
tracting a fingle fcience into fyftem, fo 
thofe I am going to {peak of are for draw- 
ing up a fyftem of all the {ciences united. 
Such undertakings as thefe are carried on 
by different writers cemented into one body, 
and concurring in the fame defign, by the 
mediation of a bookfeller. From thefe in- 
aufpicious combinations, proceed thofe mon- 
{ters of learning, the Trevoux, Encyclo- 
pedie’s, and Bibliotheques of the age. In 
making thefe, men of every rank in lite- 
rature are employed, wits and dunces con- 
tribute their fhare, and Diderot, as wel; 
as Defmaretz, are candidates for oblivion, 
The genius of the firft, fupplies the gale 
of favour; and the latter adds, the ufe- 

4 ful 
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ful ballaft of ftupidity. By fuch means, 
the enormous mafs heavily makes its way 
among the public, and to borrow a book- 
feller’s phrafe, the whole impreffion moves 
off. Thefe great collections of learning, 
may ferve to make us inwardly répine at 
our own ignorance, may ferve when gilt 
and lettered, to adorn the lower fhelves 
of aregular library , but woe to the reader, 
who not daunted at the immenfe diftance 
between one great pafteboard and the other, 
opens the volume and explores his way 
through a region fo extenfive, but barren 
of entertainment. No unexpected land- 
fchape there to.delight the imagination ; no 
diverfity of profpect to cheat the painful 
journey ; he fees the wide extended defart 
lie before him; what is paft only en- 
creafes his terror of what is to come. 


I2 His 
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His courfe is not half finifhed, he looks 
behind him with affright, and forward 
with defpair. Perfeverance is at latt 
overcome, and anight of oblivion lends 
its friendly aid to terminate the per- 
plexity. 


CHAP 


; 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of learning in Great Britain. 


O acauire a character for learning 

among the Englifh at prefent, it 
is neceffary to know much more than 
is either important or ufeful. The ab- 
{urd paffion of being deemed profound, 
has done more injury to all kinds of 
{cience, than is generally imagined. Some 
thus exhauft their natural fagacity in ex- 
ploring the intricacies of another man’s 
thought, and have never found leifure to 
think for themfelves; others have carried 
on learning from that ftage, where the 
good fenfe of our anceftors thought it too 
minute or too fpeculative to inftruct or a- 
mufe. By the induftry of fuch, the {ciences 

. I 3 which 
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fCiences which in themfelves are eafy of ac- 
cefs, affright the learner with the feverity of 
their appearance. He fees them furrounded 
with fpeculation and fubtilty, placed there 
by their profeffors as if with a view of de- 
terring his approach. Fyom hence it hap- 
pens, that the generality of readers fly 
from the fcholar to the compiler, who 
offers them a more fafe and fpeedy con- 
veyance. : 


From this fault alfo arifes that mu- 
tual coritempt between the fcholar and the 
man of the world, of which every day’s 
experience furnifheth inftances. | 


Tue man of tafte, however, ftands neu- 
ter in this controverfy, he feems placed 
in a middle ftation, between the world and 
the cell, between learning and common 

fenfe. 
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fenfe. He teaches the vulgar on what 
part of a character to lay the emphafis 
of praife, and the fcholar where to point 
his application fo as to deferve it. By his 
means, even the philofopher, acquires po- 
pular applaufe, and all chat are truly great 
the admiration of pofterity. By means of 
polite learning alone, the patriot and the 
hero, the man who praifeth virtue, and he 
who prattices it, who fights fuccefsfully 
for his country, or who dies in its defence, 
become immortal. 


Let none affect to defpife future fame, 
the actions of even the loweft part of man- 
kind teftify a defire of this kind. Wealth, 
‘ titles, and feveral paltry advantages, are 
fecured for pofterity, who can only give 
their applaufe in return. If all ranks> 
therefore, are infpired with this paffion, 

I 4 how 
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how great fhould his encouragement be, 
who is capable of conferring it not only 
upon the moft deferving, but even upon 
the age in which he lives ? 


Yer this honeft ambition of being ad- 
mired by pofterity, cannot be gratified 
without continual efforts in the prefent 
age to deferve it. For if the rewards 
of genius are improperly directed; if 
thofe who are capable of fupporting the 
honour of the times by their writings, 
prefer opulence to fame ; if the ftage fhould 
be fhut to writers of merit, andopen only 
to intereft or intrigue. If fuch fhould hap- 
pen to be the vile complexion of the times, 
the very virtues of the age will be forgotten 
by pofterity ; and nothing remembered, ex- 
ceptour fillinga chafm in the regifters of 
time, or having ferved to continue thefpecies. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the encouragement of learning. 


HERE is nothing authors are 

more apt to lament, than want of 
encouragement from the age. Whatever 
their differences in other refpects may be, 
they are all ready to unite in this com- 
plaint, and each indire&tly offers himfelf 
as an inftance of the truth of his affer- 
tion. | 


Tue beneficed divine, whofe wants are 
only imaginary, expoftulates as bitterly as 
the pooreft author, that ever fnuffed his 
candle with finger and thumb. Should 
intereft or good fortune, advance the di- 
yine to a bifhopric, or the poor fon of . 

| Parnaflus 
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Parnaffus into that place which the other 
has refign’d ; both are authors no longer, 
the one goes to prayers once a day, kneels 
upon cufhions of velvet, and thanks gra- 
cious heaven for having made the circum- 
ftances of all mankind foextremely happy ; 
the other battens on all the delicacies of life, 
enjoys his wife and his eafy chair, and fome- 
times, for the fake of converfation, deplores 
the luxury of thefe degenerate days. 


_ ALL encouragements to merit are mif- 
applied, which make the author too rich 
to continue his profeffion. There can be 
nothing more juft than the old obferva- 
tion, that authors, like running horfes, 
fhould be fed but not fattened. If we 
would continue them in our fervice, we 
fhould reward them wiih a little money 
and a great deal of praife, ftill keeping 
| their 
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their avarice fubfervient to their ambition. 
Not that I think a writer incapable of 
filling an employment with dignity, I 
would only infinuate, that when made a 
bifhop or flatefman, he will continue to 
pleafe us as a writer no longer. As to 
refume a former allufion, the running 
horfe, when fattened, will fill be fit for 
very ufeful purpofes, though unqualified 
for a courfer, 


No nation gives greater encouragements to 
learning than we do ; yet, at the fame time, 
none are fo injudicious in the application. 
We feem to confer them with the fame 
view, that ftatefmen have been known to 
erant employments at court, rather as bribes 
to filence, than incentives to emulation. 


Upon 
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Upon this principle, all our magnifi- 
cent endowments of colleges are errone- 
ous, and at beft, more frequently enrich 
the prudent than reward the ingenious. 
A lad whofe paffions are not ftrong enough 
in youth to miflead him from that path 
of fcience, which his tutors, and not his 
inclinations, have chalked out, by four or 
five years perfeverance, will probably ob- 
tain every advantage and honour his col- 
lege can beftow. I forget whether the 
fimile has been ufed before, but I would 
compare the man, whofe youth has been 
thus paft in the tranquility of difpaffio- 
nate prudence, to liquors which never fer- 
ment, and confequentiy, continue always 
muddy. Paflions may raife a commotion 
in the youthful breaft, but they difturb 
only torefine it. However this be, mean 
talents are often rewarded in colleges, with 

an 
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an eafy fubfiftence. The candidates for 
preferments of this kind, often regard 
their admiffion as a patent for future lazi- 
nefs ; fo that a life begun in ftudious la- 
bour, is often continued in luxurious af- 
fluence. 


Amonc the univerfities abroad, I have 
ever obferved their riches and their learning 
in a reciprocal proportion, their ftupidity 
and pride encreafing with their opulence. 
Happening once in converfation with Gau- 
bius of Leyden, to mention the college of 
Edinburgh, he began by complaining, that 
all the Englifh ftudents, which formerly 
came to his univerfity, now went intirely 
there ; and the fact furprized him more, as 
Leyden was now as well as ever furnifh- 
ed with matters excellent in their refpec- 
tive profeffions. He concluded by afking, 

if 
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if the profefiors of Edinburgh were rich, 
I reply’d, that the falary of a profeffor 
there {<ldom amounted to more than thirty 
pounds a year. Poor men, fays he, I 
heartily wifh they were better provided for, 
until they become rich, we can have no ex- 
pectation of Englifh ftudents at Leyden. 


Premiums alfo, propofed for literary 
excellence, when given as_ encourage- 
ments to boys may be ufeful, but when 
defigned as rewards to men, are cer- 
tainly mifapplied. Wehave feldom feen 
a performance of any great merit, in confe- 
quence of rewards propofed in this manner. 
Who has ever obferved a writer of any 
eminence, a candidate in fo precarious a 
conteft ? The man who knows the real 
value of his own genius, will no more 
venture it upon an uncertainty, than he 

who 
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who knows the true ufe of a. guinea, will 
ftake it with a. fharper by throwing a main. 


Every encouragement given to ftupi- 
dity, when known to be fuch, is alfo a 
negative infult upon genius. This appears 
in nothing more evident, than the undif 
tinguifhed fuccefs of thofe who follicit fub- 
{criptions. When firft brought into fa- 
fhion, fubfcriptions were conferred upon 
the ingenious alone, or thofe who were re- 
puted fuch. But at prefent, we fee them 
made a refource of indigence, and re- 
quefted not as rewards of merit, but as 
a relief of diftrefs. 1f tradefmen. hap- 
pen to want {kill in conducting their 
own bulinefs, yet they are able. to write 
a book; if mechanics want money, or 
ladies fhame, they write books: and {foli- 
cit fub{criptions. Scarce a. morning pafles, 

that 
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that propofals of this nature are not thruft 
into the half-opening doors of the rich, 
with, perhaps, a paltry petition, fhewing 
tthe author’s wants, but not his merits. I 
would not willingly prevent that pity which 
is due to indigence, but while the ftreams 
of liberality are thus diffufed, they muft in 
the end become proportionably fhallow. 


Wuar then are the proper encourage- 
ments of genius? I anfwer, fubfiftance and 
refpect, for thefe are rewards congenial 
to its nature. Every animal has an ali_ 
ment peculiarly fuited to its conftitution. 
_ The heavy ox feeks nourifhment from 
earth ; the light cameleon has been fuppofed 
to exift on air; a fparer diet even than 
this, will fatisfy the man of true genius, 
for he makes a luxurious banquet upon 


empty applaufe. Ic is this alone, which 
| has 
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has infpired all that ever was truly great 
and noble among us. It is, as Cicero 
finely callsit the eccho of virtue. Avarice 
is thé paffion of inferior natures; money 
the pay of the common herd. The auv- 
thor who draws his quill merely to take.a 
purfe, no more deferves fuccefs than he 
who prefents a piftol. 


Wuen the link between patronage and 
learning was entire, then all who deferved 
fame were in a capacity of attaining it. 
When the great Somers was at the helm, 
patronage was fafhionable among our no- 
bility. The middle ranks of mankind, 
who generally imitate the Great, then 
followed their example; and applauded 
from fafhion, if not from feeling. I have 
heard an old poet of that glorious age 
fay, that adinner with his lordfhip, has 

K procured 
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procured him invitations for the whole 
week following: that an airing in his 
patron’s chariot, has fupplied him with a 
citizen’s coach on every future occafion. 
For who would not be proud to enter- 
tain a man who kept fo much good com- 


pany ? 


Bur this link now feems entirely bro- 
ken. Since the days of a certain prime 
minifter of inglorious memory, the learn- 
ed have been kept pretty much at a dif- 
tance. A jockey, ora laced player, fup- 
plies the place of the fcholar, poet, or the 
man of virtue. Thofe converfations, once 
the refult of wifdom, wit, and innocence, 
are now turned to humbler topics, little 
more being expected from a companion 
than a laced coat, a pliant bow, and an 

im- 
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immoderate friendfhip for——a well-ferved 
table. | 


Wit, when neglected by the great, is 
generally defpifed by the vulgar. Thofe 
who are unacquainted with the world, are 
apt to fancy the man of wit, as leading 
a very agreeable life. ‘They conclude, per- 
haps, that he is attended to with filent ad-: 
miration, and dictates to the reft of man- 
kind, with all the eloquence of confcious 
fuperiority. Very different is his prefer.t 
fituation. He is called an author, and all 
know that an author is a thing only to be © 
laughed at. His perfon, not his jeft, be- 
comesthe mirth of the company. At his ap- 
proach, the moft fat unthinking face, bright- 
ens into malicious meaning. Even alder- 
men laugh, .and revenge on him, the ridi- 
cule which was lavifh’d on their forefathers. 

K 2 Etiam 
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. v7. 
Etiam vittis redit in precordia virtas, 
Viftorefque cadunt. 


Iv is indeed a refletion fomewhat mor- 
tifying to the author, who breaks his ranks, 
and fingles out for public favour to think 
that he muft combat contempt, before 
he can arrive at glory. That he muft 
expect to have all the fools of fociety 
united againft him, before he can hope 
for the applaufe of the judicious. For 
this, however, he muft prepare before- 
hand; as thofe who have no idea of the 
difficulty of his employment, will be apt 
to regard his inactivity as idlenefs, and not 
having a notion of the pangs of uncom- 
plying thought in themfelves, it is not to 
be expected they fhould have any defire of 
rewarding by refpecting them in others. 

| VOLTAIRE. 
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_ Vortatre has finely defcribed the hard- 
fhips a man muft encounter, who writes for 
the public. I need make no apology for 
the length of the quotation. 


< Your fate, my dear Le Fevre, is too 
* ftrongly marked to permit your retiring. 
‘ The bee mutt toil in making honey; 
‘ the filk-worm muft fpin, and the phi- 
* lofopher muft diffeét them, and you are 
* born to fing of their labours. You mutt 
* be a poet, and a fcholar, even though 
c your inclinations fhould refift; nature 
* is too ftrong for inclination. But hope 
“ not, my friend, to find tranquillity in 
« the employment you are going to pur- 
‘fue. The rout of genius is not lefs 
* obftructed with —_- than that 
* of ambition, 


K 3 ‘ Ir 
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‘Ir you have the misfortune not to 
excel in your profeffion as a poet, re- 
* pentance muft tincture all your future 
© enjoyments. -If you fucceed, you make 
* enemies. You tread a narrow path, con- 
‘ tempt on one fide, and hatred on the 
‘ other, are ready to feize you upon the 
r flighteft deviation. 


‘ But, why muft I be hated, you will, 
‘ perhaps, reply, why muft I be perfecut- 
ed for having wrote a pleafing poem, — 
‘ for having produced an applauded tra- 
‘ gedy, or for otherwife inftructing, or a- 
: iit. mankind, or myfelf. 


. My dear fiend: thefe very fuccefies 
¢ fhall render you miferable for life. Let 
« me fuppofe your performance has merit, 

« let me fuppofe you have furmounted 

© the 


——— 
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¢ the teizing employments of printing and 
© publifhing, how will you be able to lull 
¢ thecritics, who like Cerberus, are pofted 
¢ av all the avenues of literature, and 
« who fettle the merits of every new per- 
‘ formance. How, I fay, will you be 
‘ able to make them open in your favour ¢ 


© There are always three or four literary 
‘ journals in France, as many in Hol: 


‘ land, each fupporting oppofite interefts. 
¢ The bookfellers, who guide thefe perio- 
¢ dical compilations, find their account in 


« being fevere ; the authors employed by 


« them, have wretchednefs to add to their 
‘ natural malignity. The majority may 
‘ be in your favour, but you may de- 
‘ pend on being torn by the reft. Load- 
‘ ed with unmerited fcurrility, perhaps 
* you reply ; they rejoin, both plead at the 
K 4 © bar 
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¢ 


ta 


a 


a 


a 


a 


bar of the public, and both are condemn- 
ed to ridicule. 7 = % : 


‘ Bur if you write for the ftage, your 
cafe is ftill more worthy compaffion. 
You are there to be judged by men, 
whom the cuftom of the times: has sen- 
dered contemptible. Irritated by their 


© own inferiority, they exert all their little 


tyranny upon you, revenging upon the 
author, the infults they receive from the 


s public. From fuch men then you are 


a“ 


a 


a“ 


a 


& 


& 


6 


6 


to expect your fentence. Suppofe your 
piece admitted, acted : one fingle ill-na- 
tured jeft from the pit, is {ufficient to 
cancel all your labours. But allowing 
that it fucceeds. There are an hundred 
fquibs flying all abroad to prove, that it 
fhould not have fucceeded. You fhall 
find your brighteft fcenes burlefqued by 

‘ the 
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* the ignorant; and the learned, who know 
a little Greek, and nothing of their nas 
‘ tive language, affect to defpife you. 


“ 


‘ Bur, perhaps, with a panting heart, 
¢ you carry your piece before a woman 
© of quality. She gives the labours of your 
‘ brain. to her maid, to be cut inte 
§ fhreds for curling her hair ; while the 
* laced foptman, who carries the gaudy 
¢ livery of luxury, infults your appear- 
* ance, who bears the livery of indigence. ° 


‘ But granting your excellence has at 

§ daft forced envy to confefs, that your 
‘ -works have fome merit ; this then is all 
‘ the. reward you can expect while. living. 
. However, for this tribute of applaufe, 
‘ you muft expect perfecution. You will 
© be reputed the author of fcandal which 


* you 
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* you have never feen, of verfes you de- 
* fpife, and of fentiments direétly contrary 
“to your own. In fhort, you muft em- 
* bark in fome one party, or . parties will 
© be againtt = 


_ © THERE are among us, a number ‘of 
“ learned focieties, where'a lady prefides, 
© whofe wit begins to twinkle,- when the 
* fplendour of her beauty begins to decline. 
* One or two men of learning compofe 
© her minifters of ftate. Thefe muft be 
* flattered, or made enemies by being neg- 
© lected. Thus, though you had ‘the 
* merit of all antiquity united in your 
‘.perfon, you grow old in mifery and dif- 
“ grace. Every place defigned for men 
¢ of letters, is filled up by men of in- 
* trigue. Some nobleman’s private tutor, 
* fome court flatterer, fhall bear away the 

3 © prize, 
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: ‘ prize, and leave you to anguith and to 
. difappointment,’ : 


Yer it were well, if none but the dunces 
‘of fociety, were combined to render the 
profeffion of an author ridiculousor unhappy. 
Men of the firft eminence are often found to 
indulge this illiberal vein of raillery. Two 
contending writers often by the oppofition of 
their wit, render their profeffion contempti- 
ble in the eyes of ignorants, who fhould have 
been taught to admire. Whatever the reader 
may think of himfelf, it is at leaft two to one, 
but he is a greater blockhead than the moft 
fcribling dunce he, affects to defpife. 


THE poet’s poverty is a ftanding to> 
pic of contempt. His writing for bread 
is an unpardonable offence. Perhaps, 
of all mankind, an author, in thefe 

times, 
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times, is-ufed moft hardly. “We keep hima 
poor, and yet revile ‘his poverty. Like 
angry parents, who corre¢t their children 
sill they cry,’ and then corre@ them for 
ctying, we reproach him for living by 
his wit, and yet allow him no other means 
40 live. : Benge 2 . 

. Hits taking refage in garrets and cellars, 
and living. among vermin, have, of :late, 
been violeatly obje&ted to him, and that by 
‘men, who I dare hope, are more apt to pity 
than infult his diftrefs. Is poverty the 
writer’s fault : ? No doubt, he knows how 
to prefer a bottle of champaign, to the 
nectar of the neighbouring alehoufe, or a 
-venifon patty to a plate of - -Potatoes. Want 
"of delicacy is not in him, but in us, who 
deny him the opportunity of making an 


elegant choice. aoe 
Wit 
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Wir certainly is the property of thofe 
who have it, nor fhould we be difpleafed 
if it is the only property a man fometimes 
has. - We imuft not under-rate him who 
ufes it for fubfiftéence, and flies from the 
ingratitude of the age, even to a book-. 
feller for redrefs. If the profeffion of an 
author is to be laughéd at by ftupids, it 
is better fure to be contemptibly rich, 
than contemptibly poor. For all the wie 
that ever adorned the human mind, will 
at prefent no more fhield the author’s po- 
verty from ridicule, than his high topped 
gloves conceal the unavoidable omiffions of 
his laundrefs, 


To be more ferious, new fashions, 
follies, and vices, make new monitors ne- 
ceffary in every age. An author may bé 
confidered as a merciful fubftitute to~the 

2, legif- 
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legiflature ; he acts not by punifhing crimes, 
but preventing them; however virtuous 
the prefent age, there may be ftill grow- 
ing employment for ridicule, or reproof, 
for perfuafion, or fatire. If the author 
be, therefore, ftill fo neceffary among us, 
let us treat him with proper confidera- 
tion, as achild of the public, nota rent- 
charge on the community. And, indeed, 
a child of the public he is in all refpects ; 
for while fo well able to direct others, 
how incapable is he frequently found of 
guiding himfelf. His fimplicity expofes 
him toall the infidious approaches of cun- 
ning, his fenfibility to the flighteft inva- 
fions of contempt. Though poffefied of 
fortitude to ftand unmoved the expect- 
ed burfts of an earthquake, yet of feel- 
ings fo exquifitely poignant, as to ago- 
nize under the flighteft difappointment. 

| Broken 
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Broken reft, taftelefs meals, and caufelefs 
anxiety, fhorten his life, or render it unfit 
for a€tive employment ; prolonged vigils, 
and intenfe application ftill farther con- 
tract his fpan, and make his time glide 
infenfibly away. Let us not then aggra- 
vate thofe natural inconveniencies by neg- 
le€&t; we have had fufficient inftances of 
this kindalready. Sale, Savage, Amherft, 
More, will fuffice for one age at leaft. 
But they are dead, and their forrows are 
over. The neglected author of the Per- 
fian eclogues, which, however inaccurate, 
excel any in our language, is ftill alive. 
Happy, if infenfible of our neglect, nat 
raging at our ingratitude. It is enough, 
that the age has already yielded inftances 
of men preffing foremoft in the lifts of 
fame, and worthy of better times, fchooled 
by continued adverfity into an hatred of 

their 
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their kind, flying from thought to drun- 
kennefs, yielding to the united preffure of 
Jabour, penury, and forrow, finking un- 
heeded, without one friend to drop a tear 
on their unattended obfequies, and indebt- 
ed to charity for a grave among the dregs 
of mankind. 


Tue author, when unpatronized by 
the Great, has naturally recourfe to the 
bookfeller. There cannot be, perhaps, 
imagined a combination more prejudicial 
to tafte than this. It is the intereft of 
the one to allow as little for writing, 
‘and of the other to write as. much 
as poffible ; accordingly, tedious compi- 
lations, and periodical magazines, aré the 
refult of their joint endeavours. In thefe 
circumftances, the author bids adieu to 


: me writes for bread, and for that only. 
| Imagi- 
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Imagination is feldom called in ; he fits 
_down. to addrefs the verial mufe with the 
moft phlegmatic apathy ; and, as we art 
told of the Ruffiah; coutts his miftreft 
by falling afleép in her lap. His repus 
tation never {preads in a wider cifcle than 
that of the trade, who generally value 
him, not fof thé finénefs of hte compe- 
fition, but the quantity he works off in 
a given time. 


‘A xonc habitude of writing for bread, 
thus turns the ambition of every author 
at laft into avarice. He finds, that he 
has wrote many years, that the public 
are {carcely acquainted even with his name , 
he defpairs of applaufe, and turns to pro- 
fit, which invites him. . He finds that 
money procures all thofe advantages, that 
refpeét, and that eafe, which he vainly 

L ex: 
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expected from fame. Thus the man, who 
under the protection of the Great, might — 
have done honour to humanity, when on- | 
ly patronized by the bookfeller, becomes 
a thing little fuperior to the fellow who 
works at the prefs, 


Sint Macenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP.. XI. 


Upon Criticifm. , 


Ty UT there are ftill fome men, whom 
fortune has bleffed with affluence, to 
whom the mufe pays her morning vifit, not 
like a creditor, but a friend: to this hap- 
py few, who have leifure to polith what 
they write, and liberty to chufe their own 
fubjects, I would direét my advice, which 
confifts in a few words: Write what you 
think, regardlefs of the critics. To per- 
fuade to this, was the chief defign of 
this effay. To break, or at leaft to loofen 
thofe bonds, firft put on by caprice, and 
afterwards drawn hard by fafhion, is my 
L 2 with, 
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wifh. Ihave affumed the critic only te 
diffuade from criticifm. 


Tere is fcarce an error of which our 
prefent writers ate guilty, that does not 
--arife from this fource. From this pro- 
ceeds the affected obfcurity of our odes, the 
tunelefs flow of our blank verfe, the pom- 
pous epithet, laboured diction, and every | 
other deviation from common fenfe, which 
procures the poet the applaufe of the con- 
noiffeur; he is praifed by all, read by a 
few, and foon forgotten. 


THERE never was an unbeaten path 
trodden by the poet, that the critic did 
not endeavour to reclaim him, by calling 
his attempt innovation. This might be 
inftanced in Dante, who firft followed na- 

4 » Hi... 
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ture, and was perfecuted by the critics a. 
long as he lived. Thus novelty, one of the 
greateft beauties in poetry, muft be avoid- 
ed, or the connoiffeur be difpleafed. It 
is one of the chief privileges, however, 
of genius, ‘to fly from the herd of imi- 
tators by fome happy fingularity; for fhould 
he ftand ftill, his heavy purfuers will at 
length certainly come up, and fairly difpute 
the victory. | 


Tue ingenious Mr. Hogarth ufed to 
affert, that every one, except the connoif- 
feur, was a judge of painting. The fame 
may be afferted of writing; the public 
in general fet the whole piece in the pro- 
per point of view ; the critic lays his eye 
clofe to all its minuteneffes, and condemns 
er approves in detail. And this “may be 

L 3 the 
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the reafon why fo many writers at pre- 


fent, are apt to appeal from the tribunal 
of criticifm to that of the people. 


Froma defire in the critic of grafting the 
fpirit of ancient languages upon the Englifh, 
has proceeded of late feveral difagreeable in- 
{tances of pedantry. Among the number, 
I think we may reckon blank verfe. No- 
thing but the greateft fublimity of fub- 
ject can render fuch a meafure pleafing ; 
however, we now fee it u‘ed upon the mott 
trivial occafions ; it has particularly found 
way into our didactic poetry, and is likely 
to bring that fpecies of compofition into 
difrepute, for which the Englith are de- 
fervedly famous. 


TuHoseé who are acquainted with writ- 
ing, know that our language runs almoft 


natu- 
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_ naturally into blank verfe. The writers 
of our novels, romances, and all of this 
clafs, who have no notion of ftile, natu- 
rally hobble into this unharmonious mea- 
fure. If rhymes, therefore, be more dif- 
ficult, for that very reafon, I would have 
our poets write inrhyme. Such a reftric- 
tion upon the thought of a good poet, 
often lifts and encreafes the vehemence of 
every fentiment ; for. fancy, like a foun- 
tain, plays higheit by diminifhing the 
aperture. But rhymes, it will be faids 
are a remnant of monkifh ftupidity, an in- 
novation upon the poetry of the ancients, 
‘They are but indifferently acquainted with 
antiquity, who make the affertion. Rhymes 
are probably .of older date than either 
the Greek or Latin daéty] and fpondé. 
~The Celtic, which is allowed to be the 
firft language fooken in Europe, has ever 

L 4 pre- 
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preferved them, as we may find in the 
Edda of Iceland, and the Irith carrols till 
fang among the original inhabitants of 
that ifland. Olaus Wormius gives us fome 
of the Teutonic poetry in this way; and 
Panteppidan, bifhop ef Bergen, fome of 
the Norwegian ; in fhort, this jingle of 
founds is almoft natura] to mankind, at 
Jeaft, it is fo to our language, if we may 


judge from many unfuccefsful attempts to 
throw it off, 


YT suovrp not have employed fo much 
fime in oppofing this erroneous inno- 
vation, if it were not apt to intro- 
duce another in its train: I mean, a 
difgufting folemnity of manner intq our 
poetry ; and as the profe writer has been 
ever found to follow the poet, it mutt 
Ponfequently banifh in both, al] that agree- 

able 
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able trifling, which, if I may fo ex- 
prefs it, often deceives us into inftruction. 
Dry reafoning, and dull morality, have 
no force with the wild fantaftic libertine. 
He muft be met with {miles, and courted | 
with the allurements of gaiety. He muft 
be taughe to believe, that he is in pur- 
fuit of pleafure, and be furprized into re- 
formation. The fineft fentiment, and the 
moft weighty truth, may put ona pleaf- 
ing face, and it is even virtuous to jet 
when ferious advice might be difguit- 
jng. But inflead of this, the moft tri- 
fling performance among us now, affumes 
all the didactic ftiffnefs of wifdom. The 
moft diminutive fon of fame, or of fa- 
mine, has his we and his us, his firflys 
and his /econdlys as methodical, as if 
bound in cow-hide, and clofed with clafps 
of brafs. Were thefe Monthly Reviews 

and 
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and Magazines frothy, pert, or abfurd, 
they might find fome pardon ; but to be 


dull and dronifh, is an encroachment on 
the prerogative of a folio. 


Tuese pamphlets fhould be confidered as 
pills to purge melancholly ; they fhould 
be made up in our fplenetic climate, to 
be taken as phyfic, and not fo as to be 
ufed when we take it. Some ‘fuch law 
fhould be enacted in the republic of let- 
ters,'as we find take place in the houfe 
of commons. As noman there can fhew 
his wifdom, unlefs firft qualiSed by three 
hundred pounds a vear, fo none here fhould 
profels gravity, unlefs his work amounted 
to three hundred pages. 


Fiowever, by the power of one fingle 
monofyllable, our critics have almoft got 
the victory over humour amoneft us. 


Does 


—_—- 


ee 
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Does the poet paint the abfurdities of the 
vulgar; then he is /ow : does he exaggerate the 
features of folly, torender it more thorough- 
ly ridiculous, heisthen very /ow. In fhort, 
they have profcribed the comic or fatyrical 
mufe from every walk but high life, which, 
though abounding in fools as well as the 
humbleft ftation, is by no means fo fruit- 
ful in abfurdity. Among well-bred fools 
we may defpife much, but have little to 
Jaugh at; nature feems to prefent us with 
an univerfal blank of filk, ribbands, {miles 
and whifpers ; abfurdity is the poet’s game, 
and good breeding is the nice concealment of 
abfurdities. The truth is, the critic generally 
miftakes humour for wit, which is a very 
different excellence. Wit raifes human na- 
ture above its level ; humour acts a contrary 
part, and equally depreffes it. To expect ex- 
alted humour, is a contradiction in terms ; 

and 
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and the critic, by demanding an impofiibility 
from the comic poet, has, in effect, banifhed 
new comedy from the ftage. But to put 
the fame thought in a different light : 


Wuew an unexpected fimilitude in two 
objects ftrikes the imagination ; in other 
words, when a thing is witti/y exprefled, 
all our pleafure turns into admiration of 
the artift, who had fancy enough to draw 
the picture. When a thing is umour- 
oufly defcribed, our burft of laughter pro- 
ceeds from a very different caufe; we com- 
pare the abfurdity of the character repre- 
fented with our own, and triumph in our 
confcious fuperiority. No natural defect 
can be acaufe of laughter, becaufe it is 
a misfortune to which ourfelves are lia- 
ble; a defect of this kind, changes the 
paffion inte pity or horror; we only 


laugh at thofe inftances of moral abfur- 
dity, 
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dity, to whch we are confcious that we our- 
{elves are not liable. For inftance, fhould I 
defcribe a man as wanting his nofe, there is 


no humour in this, as it is an accident. 


to which human nature is fubjeft, and 
may be any man’s cafe: but fhould I repre-_ 
fent this man without his nofe, as extreme- 
ly curious in the choice of his {nuff-box, 
we here fee him guilty of an abfurdity of . 
which we imagine ourfelves can never be 
guilty, and therefore applaud our own good. 
fenfe on the comparifon. ‘Thus, then, the 
pleafure we receive from wit, turns on the 
admiration of another ; that we feel from 
humour, centers in the admiration of our- 
felves. The poet, therefore, muft place 
the object he would have the fubject of. 
humour in a ftate of inferiority ; in other 
words, the fubje&t of humour muft be 
low. 

Tue 
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- Tue folemnity worn by many of our 
modern writers is, I fear, often the mafk 
of dulnefs ; for certain it is, it feems to 
fit every author who pleafes to put it on. 
By the complexion of many of our late 
publications, one might be apt to cry out 
with Cicero, Civem mehercule non puto effe 
_ qui bis temporibus ridere pofit. On my 
_ confcience, I believe we have all forgot 
to laugh in thefe days. Such writers pro- 
bably make no diftinction between what 
is praifed, and what is pleafing ; between’ 
thofe commendations which the reader pays 
his own difcernment, and thofe which are 
the genuine refult of his fenfations. 


As our gentlemen writers have it there- 
fore’ fo much in their power to lead the 
tafte of the times, they may‘ now part 
with the inflated ftile that has for forme | 

years 
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years been looked upon as fine writing, 
and which every young writer is now 
obliged to adopt, if he chufes to be read. 
They may now difpenfe with loaded epi- 
thet, and dreffing up of trifles with dig- 
nity. For to ufe an obvious inftance, it 
is not thofe who make the greateft noife 
with their wares in the {treets, that have 
moft to fell. Let us, inftead of writ- 
ing finely, try to write naturally. Not 
hunt after lofty expreffions to deliver mean 
ideas; nor be for ever gaping, when we 
only mean to deliver a whifper. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIL. 
Of the STAGE. 


\, UR Theatre may be regarded as 
partaking of the fhew and decora+ 

tion of the Italian opera, with the pro- 
priety and declamation of French perfor- 
mance. Our ftage is more magnificent 
than any other in Europe, and the peo- 
ple in general fonder of theatrical enter- 
tainment. But as our pleafures, as well 
as more important concerns, are general- 
ly managed by party, the ftage is fubje& 
to its influence. The managers, and all 
who efpoufe their fide, are for decoration 
and ornament; the critic, and all who 
_ have ftudied French decorum, are for re- 
gulari¢y and declamation, Thus it is al- 
moft 
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moft impoffible to pleafe both parties, 
and the poet, by attempting it, finds him- 
felf often incapable of pleafing either. If 
he introduces ftage pomp, the critic con- 
fiyns his performance to the vulgar ; 
if he indulges ‘in recital, and fimplicity, 
he is accufed of infipidity or dry af- 
fectation. 


~ From the nature thetefore of our thea- 
tre, and the genius of our country, it is 
extremely difficult for a dramatic poet to 
pleafe his audience. But happy would he 
be were thefe the only difficulties he had to 
encounter; there are many other more 
dangerous combinations againft the little 
wit of the age. Our poet’s performance 
muft undergo a procefs truly chymical 
before it is prefented to the public. It 
muft be tried in the manager's fire, ftrain- 


M ed 
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ed through a licenfer, and purified in the 
Review, or the news-paper of the day. At 
this rate, before it can come to a piivate ta- 
ble, it may. probably be a mere caput mor- 
tuum, and only proper entertainment for 
the licenfer, manager, or critic himfelf. But 
it may be anfwered, ‘that we have a fufficient 
number of plays upon our theatres already, 
and therefore there is no need of new ones- 
But are they fufficiently good? And is. the 
credit of our age nothing ? Mutt our prefent 
‘times pafs away unnoticed by pofterity ? 
We are defirous of leaving them liberty, 
wealth, and titles, and we can have no recom- 
pence but their applaufe. The title of 
Learned given to an age, is the moft glori- 
ous applaufe, and fhall this be difregarded ? 
Our reputation among foreigners will quick- 
ly be difcontinued, when we difcontinue our 


efforts to deferve it, and fhall we defpife their 
| | praife ? 
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praife ? Areour new abfurdities, with which 
no nation more abounds, to be left unno- 
ticed ? Is the pleafure fuch performances givé 
upon the perufal, to be entirely given up ? 
If thefe are all matters of indifference, it 
then fignifies nothing, whether we aré to 
be entertained with the ator or the poet, 
with fine fentiments, or painted canvas, 
or whether the dancer, or the carpenter, bé 
conftituted mafter of the ceremonies, 


But they are not mattets of indiffé- 
rence. Every age produces new folie. 
and new vices, and one abfurdity is ofteg 
difplaced in order to make room for ano- 
ther. The dramatic poet, however, who 
fhould be, and has often beeti, a firm 
champion in the caufe of virtue, deteéts 
all the new machinations of vice, Jevelg 

his fatire at the rifing ftraStures of folly, 
| M 2 or 
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or drives her from behind the retrench- 
ments of fafhion. Thus far then, the 
poet is ufeful; but how far the actor, 
that dear favourite of the publc, may 
be fo, is a queftion, next to be deter- 
mined. | 


- As the poet’s merit is often not fuf- 
ficient to introduce his performance among 
‘the public with proper dignity, he is 
often obliged to call in the affiftance of 
decoration and drefs to contribute to this 
effect, By this means a performance, 
which pleafes on the ftage, often inftrués 
in the clofet, and for one who has feen it 
acted, hundreds will be readers. The actor 
then is ufeful, by introducing the works of 
the poet to the public with becoming fplen- 
dor ; but when thefe have once become po- 


pular, I muft confefs myfelf fo much a fcep- 
4 _ tic 
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tic, as to think it would be more for the in+ 
terefts of virtue, if fuch performances were 
read, not aéted; made rather our compa- 
nions inthe clofet, than on the theatre. 
While we are readers, every moral fen- 
timent ftrikes us in all its beauty, but 
the Tove fcenes are frigid, tawdry, and 
difgufting. “When we ate {fpectators, 
all the perfuafives to vice receive an 
additionat: luftre. - The ove fcene is ag 
gravated, the obfcenity heightened, the 
beft actors figure in the moft debauched 
characters, while the parts of dull mora- 
lity, as they are called, are thrown to 
fome mouthing machine, ‘who puts even 
virtue out of countendrice, ‘by his wretch- 
ed imitation. The principal performers 
find their intéreft in chufing fuch pares 
as tend to promote, not the benefit. of 
oo but their own reputation ; and in 

M 3 ufing 
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ufing arts which infpire emotions very dif- 
ferent from thofe of morality. How many 
young men go to the playhoufe {peculative- 
ly in love with the rule of right, but return 
home actually enamour’d of an actrefs ? 


I wave often attended to the reflec- 
tions of the company upon leaving the 
theatre ; one actor had the fineft pipe, 
but the other the moft melodious voice; 
one was a bewitching creature, another a 
charming devil ; and fuch are generally 
our -acquifitions at the play-houfe: It 
brings to my remembrance an old lady, 
who being paffionately fond of a famous 
preacher, went every Sunday to church, 
but, ftruck only with his graceful manner 
of delivery, difregarded and forgot the 
truths of his difcourfe. — 


Bur 
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Bur it is needlefs to mention the incen- 
tives to vice which are found at the theatre, 
or the immorality of fome of the per- 
formers. Such impeachments, though true, 
would be regarded as cant, while their ex- 
hibitions continue to amufe. I would only 
infer from hence, that an actor is chiefly 
ufeful in introducing new performances 
upon the ftage, fince the reader receives 
more benefit by perufing a well written 
play in his clofet, than by feeing it ated. 
J would alfo infer, that.to the poet is to 
be afcribed all the good that attends feeing 
plays, and to the actor all the harm. 


But how is this rule inverted on our thea- 
tres at prefent ? Old pieces are revived, and 
{carce any new anes admitted ; the actor is 
ever in our eye, and the poet feldom per- 
mitted to appear; the public are again 

M 4 obliged 
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obliged to ruminate thofe hafhes of ab- 
furdity, which were difgufting to our an- 
ceftors, even in an age of ignorance ; and 
the ftage, inftead of ferving, the people, 
is made fubfervient to the interefts of an 
avaricious few. We muft now tamely 
fee the literary’ honours of ‘our “country 
fupprefied that an actor may dine with 
elegance ; we mutt tamely fit ind fee the 
celeftial mufe made a flave ‘to the hiftrio- 
nic Demon, a as 


\ : 
4 ‘ f ~ ‘ 
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We feem 6 be. pretty “thudh: ‘ih the 
fituation of’ travellers ata Scotch i inn, vile 
entertainment is ‘ferved up, ‘complairted of 
and dent down, up comes wor fe, and that 
alto , ds changed, and every change makes 
qur wretched cheer more unfavoury: What 
rout, be done ? ‘only ‘fit down, contented, 
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cry up all that comes before us, and ad- 
mire even the abfurdities of Shakefpear. 


Ler the reader fufpend his cenfure; I ad- 
mire the beauties of this great father of our 
ftage asmuch as they deferve, but could 
wifh, for the honour of. our .¢ountry; 
and for his honour too, that many of his 
{cenes were forgotten. " A'man blind of 
one eyé, fhould atways be painted in ‘pro- 
file. Let the fpectator who affifts at any 
of thefe new revived pieces, orily afk him- 
felf, whether he would approve fuch a 
performance if written by a modern poet ; 
if he would not, then his applaufe proceeds 
meiely from: the found of a name and an 
empty: veneration ‘for aritiquity. © In fact, 
the revival of thefé' pieces -of forced humour: 
far fetch’dconeeit, and'unnateral hyper: 
bole, which: have been afcribed to Shake: 

Ee Sots ae fpear, 
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Spear, is rather gibbeting than raifing a flatue 
to his memory ; it is rather a trick of the 
~ aftor, who thinks it fafeft ating inexagge- 
rated characters, and who by out-ftepping 
nature, chufes to exhibit the ridiculous outré 
ef.an harlequin under the fanGion of this 
wenerable name. 
: Waar ftrange vamp’d comedies, farcical 
tragedies, or what fhall I call them, fpeak- 
ing, pantomimes; have we not of Jate feen. - 
No matter what the play may be, it is the 
actor who. draws an audience. He throws 
life into all ; all are in {pirits and merry, in 
at one door and out at another ; the {pectator, 
‘jn a fool’s paradife, knaws not what all this 
means till the laft ac&t concludes in matrimo- 
py. The piece pleafes our critics, becaufe it 
talks old Englith ; and it pleafes the galle- 
ries, becaufe it has fun. True tafte, or even 
cammon fenfe, are out of the queftion. 
But 
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Bur great art muft be fometimes ufed be- 
fore they can thus impofe upon the public. 
To this purpofe, a prologue written with 
fome fpirit generally precedes the piece, to 
inform us that it was compofed by Shake- 
fpear, or old Ben, or fomebody elfe, who took 
them for his model. A face of iron could 
not have the affurance to avow diflike ; 
the theatre has its partizans who under- 
ftand the force of combinations, trained 
up to vociferation, clapping of hands, and 
clattering of fticks ; and tho’ a man might 
have ftrength fufficient to overcome a lion 
in fingle combat, by an army even of mice, 
he may run the rifk of being eaten Pe mar. 
row-bones and all. 


I am not infenfible that third nights are 
difagreeable drawbacks upon the annual pro- 
fits of the ftage; I am confident, it is much 

more 
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more to the manager’s advantage to furbifh 
up all the lumber, which the good fenfe of 
our anceftors, but for his care, had con- 
fign’d, to oblivion; it is not with him 
therefore, but with the public I would ex- 
poftulate; they have a right. to demand 
refpect, .and fure thofe new: revived plays 
are no inftances. of the manager’s ae 


rence, — 


‘ I HAVE: been informed, that no new 
a can,,be: admitted upon; our ‘theatre 
jumlefs the.,author chufes to wait fome 
years, qx to uf the. phrale. in fafhioay till 
‘it comes. to be played: in turn. A poet 
‘thus can never expect fo contract a fami- 
liarity with the ftage, by which alone he 
,can, hope, to, fluceeed, _ner;can, the moft . 
‘fignal fuccefs relieve immediate want., Our 
Saxon -anceftors had bwt.one name for a 

wit 
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wit and awitch. I will not difpute the 
propriety of uniting thofe characters then ; 
‘but the man who under the prefent dif- 
couragements | ventures to write for the 
ftage now, whatever claim he may have 
to the appellation of a wit, at leaft, he has 
no right to be called a conjuror. 


YeT getting a play on even in three or 
four years, is a privilege referved only for 
the happy few who have the arts of court. 
ing the manager as well as the mufe: 
who have adulation to pleafe his vanity, 
powerful patrons to fupport their merit, or 
money to indemnify difappointment. The 
poet muft act like our beggars at Chriftmas, 
who lay the firft fhilling on the plate for 
themfelves. Thus all wit is banifhed from 
the {tage, except it be fupported by friends, or 
fortune, and poets are feldom over-burthen- 


ed with either. 
| I am 
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I am not at. prefent writing for a par- 
ty, bute above theatrical connections in 
every fenfe of the expreffion ; I have no 
particular fpleen againft the fellow who. 
{weeps the ftage with the befom, or the 
hero who brufhes it with his train. It were 
a matter of indifference to me, whether our 
heroines are in keeping, or our candle-fnuf- 
fers burn their fingers, did not fuch make 
a great part of public care, and polite cor- 
verfation. It is not thefe, but the age I 
would reproach : the vile complexion of thé 
times, when thofe employ our moft ferious 
thoughts and feperate us into parties, who‘ 
bufinefs is only to amufe our idleft hours. 
I canrtot help reproaching our meannefs in 
this refpeét ; for our ftupidity, and our folly, 
will be remembered, when even the atti- 
tudes and eye brows of a mavourits actor 
‘hall be forgotten. 


In 


a | 
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ln the times of Addifon and Steele, 
players were held in greater contempt than, 
perhaps, they deferved. Honeft Eaftcourt, 
Verbruggen and Underhill, were extream- 
ly poor, and affumed no airs of infolence. 
They were contented with being merry at 
a city feaft, with promoting the mirth of 
a fet of cheerful companions, and gave 
their jeft for their reckoning. Ac that 
time, it was kind to fay fomething in de- 
fence of the poor good-natured creatures, 
if it were only to keep them in good hu- 
mour ; but at prefent, fuch encouragements 
are unneceffary. Our actors affume all thar 
{tate off the ftage which they do onit; and 
to ufe an expreffion borrow’d from theGreen 
Room, every one is #p inhis part. I am 
forry to fay it, they feem to forget their real 
characters ; more provoking ftill, the pub- 
lic feems to forget them too. 


M a- 
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Macrosius has preferved a prologue, 
{poken and written by the poet Laberius, 
a Roman knight, whom Cefar forced 
upon the ftage, written with great ele- 
gance and fpirit, which fhews’ what opi- 
nion the Romans in general entertained of 
the profeffion of an actor. | 


Neceffitas cajus curfus tranfverfi impetum, (Se. 


What! no way left to fhun th’ inglorious 
ftage, 
And fave from infamy my finking age. 
~ Scarce half alive, opprefs’d with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ? 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my fteps 
afide, 
Unaw’d by pow’r and unappal’d by fear, 
With honeft thrift I held my honour dear, 
| But 
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But this vile hour difperfes all my ftore, 

And all my hoard of honour is no more. 
For ah! too partial to my life’s decline, 
Ceefar perfuades, fubmiffion muft be mine, 
Him I obey, whom heaven itfelf obeys, 
Hopelefs of pleafing, yet inclin’d to pleafe, 
Here then at once, I welcome every fhame, 
And cancel at threefcore a life of fame ; 
No more mytitles fhall my children tell, 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. | 


From all that has been faid upon the 
{tate of our theatre, we may eafily fore- 
fee, whether it is likely to improve or 
decline ; and whether the free-born mufe 
can bear to fubmit to thofe reftrictions, 
which avarice or power would impofe. For 
the future, it is fomewhat unlikely, that he, 

N whofe 
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whofe labours are valuable, or who knows 
their value, will turn to the ftage for 
either fame or fubfiftence, when he muft 
at once flatter an actor, and pleafe an au- 
dience. 


Let no manager impute this to fpleen, 
or difappointment. Tonly affert the claims 
of the public, and endeavour to vindicate a 


profeffion which has hitherto wanted a de- | 


fender. A mean or mercenary conduct 
_may continue for fome time to triumph 
over oppofition, but it is poffible the public 
will at laft be taught to vindicate their pri- 
vileges. Perhaps, there may come a time, 
when the poet will be at liberty to en- 
creafe the entertainments of the people ; 
but fuch a period may poffibly not arife till 
our difcouragements have banifhed poetry 
from the ftage. 


CHAP. 


ey 
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CHAP. XIil. 
On, UNIVERSITIES. 


NSTEAD of lofing myfelf in a 

fubject of fuch extent, I fhall only offer 
afew thoughts as they occur, and leave 
their connection to the reader. 


We feem divided, whether an educa- 
tion formed by travelling, or by a feden- 
- tary life, be preferable. We fee more of 
the world by travel, but more of human na- 
ture by remaining at home, As in an 
infirmary, the ftudent who only attends 
to the diforders of a few patients, is more 
likely to underftand his profeffion, than 
he who indifcriminately examines them all. 


N 2 A 
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A youTH juft landed at the Brille re- 
fembles a clown at a puppet-fhew ; car- 
ries his amazement from one miracle to 
another; from this cabinet of curiofities, 
to that collection of pictures: but won- 
dering is not the way to grow wile. 


WuatTeEver_ refolutions we fet our- 
felves not to keep company with our 
countrymen abroad, we fhall find them 
broken when once we leave home. A- 
mong ftrangers, we confider ourfelves as 
in a folitude, and ’tis but natural to defire 
fociety. 


In all the great towns of Europe, there 
are to be found Englifhmen refiding either 
from intereft or choice ; thefe generally lead 
a life of continued debauchery ; fuch are the 

2 coun- 
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countrymen a traveller is likely to meet 
with. 


Turis may be the reafon why Englith- 
men are all thought to be mad, or melan- 
cholly, by the vulgar abroad. Their money 
is piddily and merrily fpent among fharpers 
of their own country, and when that is gone, 
of all nations, the Englifh bear worft that 
diforder called the maladie du poche. 


Countrigs wear very different appear- 
ances to travellers of different circum- 
{ftances. A man who is whirled through 
Europe in a poft chaife,and the pilgrim who 
walks the grand tour on foot, will form 
very different conclufions. 


Haud inexpertus loquor. 


N 3 To 
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To fee Europe with advantage, a man 
fhould appear in various circumftances of 
fortune, but the experiment would be too 
dangerous for young men. | 


THERE are many things relative to. 
ether countries, which can be learned to 
more advantage at home; their laws and 
policies are among the number, 


THE greateft advantages which refult 
to youth from travel, is an eafy addrefs, the 
wearing off national prejudices, and the 
finding nothing ridiculous in national pecu- 
liarities. The time fpent in thefe acqui- 
- fitions, could have been more ufefully em- 
ployed at home. An education in a col- 
lege feems, therefore, preferable. 


Ir 
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Ir has lately been difputed, whether the 
arts and fciences do moft benefit, or in- 
jury to mankind. Mere fpeculative tri- 
fling. Afk the houfe-breaker or highway- 
man, in what univerfity they were bred. 
They will anfwer, In none. 


We attribute to univerfities either too 
much or too little. ‘Some affert, that they 
are the only proper places to advance learn- 
ing; while others deny even their utility 
in forming an education, Both are er- 
roneous, . 


Lgarnino is moft advanced in popy- 
lous cities, where chance often confpires 
with induftry to promote it ; where the 
members of this larger univerfity, if I 
may fo call it, catch manners as they rife, 
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ftudy life, not logic, and have the world 
for correfpondents. 


Tue greateft number of univerfities 
have ever been founded in times of the 
greateft ignorance. 


New improvements in learning, are fel- 
dom adopted in colleges, until admitted 
every where elfe. And this is right; we 
fhould always be cautious of teaching the 
rifing generation uncertainties for truth. 


TxuoucnH the profeffors in univerfities 
have been too frequently found to op- 
pofe the advancement of learning ; yet 
when once eftablifhed, they are the propereft 
perfons to diffufe it, 


THE 
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Tue rudiments of learning are beft im- 
planted in a college, the cultivation of it 
is beft promoted in the world. 


TuereE is more knowlege to be ac- 
quired from one page of the volume of 
mankind, if the fcholar only knows how 
to read, than in volumes of antiquity ; we 
srow learned, not wife, by too long a con- 
tinuance at college. 5 


Tuis points out the time in which we 
fhould leave the univerfity ; perhaps, the 


age of twenty-one, when at our univer- 


fities the firft degree is generally taken, 
is the proper period. 


Tue univerfities of Europe may be di- 
Vided into three clafles. Thofe upon the 
- ld fcholaftic eftablifhment, where the pu- 
pils 


q 
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pils are immured, talk nothing bur Latin, 
and fupport every day fyllogiftical difpu- 
tations in {chool philofaphy. Would not 
one be apt to imagine, this was the proper 
education to make a mana fool! Sych 
are the univerfities of Prague, Louvain, 
and Padua. The fecond is, where the pupils 
are under few reftriCtions; where all {cholaf- 
tic jargon is banifhed, where they take a de- 
gree when they think proper, and live not in 
the college but city. Such are Edinburgh, 
Leyden, Gottingen, Geneva. The third 
is a mixture of the two former, where the 
pupils are reftrained, but not confined 5 
where many, though not all, the abfur- 
dities of {cholaftic philofophy are fuppref- 
fed, and where the firft degree is taken 
after four years matriculation. Such are 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 
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As for the -firft clafs, their abfurdities 
are too apparent to admit of a parallel. 
Ic is difputed, which of the two laft are 
moft conducive to national improvement 


Skitt in the profeffions is acquired 
more by practice than ftudy, two or three 
years may be fufficient for learning their 
rudiments. The univerfities of Edinburgh, 
&c. grant a licence for practifng them, 
when the ftudent thinks proper, which our 
univerfities refufe till after a refidence of 
feveral years, 


Tue dignity of the profeffions may be 
fupported by this dilatory proceeding, but. 
many men of learning are thus too long 
excluded from the lucrative advantages. 
which fuperior {kill has a right to expect, 


$ 
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Tuose univerfities muft certainly be 
moft frequented, who promife to give in 
two years the advantages, which others 
will not under twelve. 


Tur man who has ftudied a profeffion 
for three years, and practifed it for nine 
more, will certainly know more of his 
bufinefs, than he who has only ftudied it 
for twelve. 


THE univerfities of Edinburgh, &c. 
muft certainly be moft proper for the 
ftudy of thofe profeffions, in which men 
chufe to turn their learning to profit as foon 
as poffible. 


_ Tue univerfities of Oxford, &c. are 
improper for this, fince they keep the ftu- 
dent from the world, which, after a cer- 
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tain time, is the only true fchool of im- 
provement. | 


Wuen a degree in the profeffions can 
be taken only by men of independent for- 
tune, the number of candidates in learn- 
ing is leffened, and confequently the ad- 
vancement of learning retarded. 


Tuts flownefs of conferring degrees is 
aremnant of fcholaftic barbarity. Paris, 
Louvain, and thofe univerfities which ftill 
retain their ancient inftitutions, confer the 
doctor’s degree flower even than we. 


Tue ftatutes of every univerfity fhould 
_ be confidered as adapted to the laws of 
its refpective government. Thofe fhould 
alter as thefe happen to fluctuate. 


Four 


~ 
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Four years {pent in the arts (as they 
are called in colleges) is, perhaps, laying 
too laborious a foundation. Entering a 
profeffion without any previous acquifi- 
tions of this kind, is building too bold a 
fuperftructure. 


TEACHING by lecture, as at Edinburgh, 
may make men {cholars, if they think 
proper; but inftructing by examination, 
as at Oxford, will make them fo, often 
apainft their inclination, 


Epinsurcnu only difpofes the ftudent 
to receive learning; Oxford often makes 
him actually learned. 


{~ aword, were I poor, I fhould fend 
my fon to Leyden, or Edinburgh, tho’ 
the annual expence in -either, particulas- 
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ly in the firft, is very great. Were I 
rich, I would fend him to one of our 
own univerfities. By an education re- 
ceived in the firft, he has the beft like- 
lihood of living; by that received in the 
latter, he has the beft chance of becom- 
ing great. 


We have of late heard much of the 
neceffity of ftudying oratory. Vefpafian 
was the firft who paid profeffors of rhe. 
toric, for publicly inftruéting youth at 
Rome. However thofe pedants never made 
an orator. 


Tue beft orations that ever were {po- 
ken, were pronounced in the _parlia- 
ments of King Charles the firft. Thefe 
men never ftudied the rules of oratory. 


Ma-. 
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MatTHEMATicsare, perhaps, too much 
ftudied at our univerfities. This feems 
a {cience, fo which the meaneft intellects 
are equal, I forget who it is that fays, 
< All men might underftand mathematics, 
‘ if they would.’ 


Tue moft methodical manner of lec- 
turing, whether on morals or nature, is 
firft rationally to explain, and then pro- 
duce the experiment. The moft inftruc- 
tive method is to fhew the experiment 
firft ; curiofity is then excited and atten- 
tion awakened to every fubfequent . de- 
duction. From hence, it is evident, that 
in a well-formed education, a courfe of 
hiftory fhould ever precede a courfe of 
ethics. 
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Tue fons of our nobility are’ permitted 
to enjoy greater liberties in our univer- 
fities, than thofe of private men, I fhould 
bluth to afk the men of learning and vir- 
tue, who prefide in our feminaries, the 
reafon of fuch a prejudicial diftinétion. 
Our youth fhould there be infpired with 
a love of philofophy : and the firft maxim 
among philofophers is, that meric only 
makes diftinction. 


Wuence has proceeded the vain mag- 
nificence of expenfive architecture in our 
colleges? Is it, that men ftudy to more 
advantage ina palace than in a cell ? One 
fingle performance of tafte, or genius, 
confers more real honours on its parent 


univerfity, than all the labours of the 
chiffel, 7 


O SURE 
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Sure pride itfelf has dictated to the 
fellows of our colleges, the abfurd paffion 
of being attended at meals, and on other 
public occafions, by thefe poor men, who, 
willing to be fcholars, come in upon fome 
charitable foundation. It implies a contra- 
diction, for men tobe at once learning the 
liberal arts, and at the fame time treated as 


flaves, at once ftudying mercon; and prac- 


tifing fervitude. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Te CONCLUSION. 


VERY fubje&t acquires an adven- 

titious importance to him who con- 
fiders it with application, He finds it 
more clofely conneéted with human hap- 
pinefs, than the reft of mankind are apt 
_ to allow; he fees confequences refulting 
from it, which do not ftrike others with 
equal conviction, and ftill purfuing {pe- 
culation beyond the bounds of reafon, too 
frequently becomes ridiculoufly earneft in 
trifles, or abfurdity. 


Ir will, perhaps, be incurring this im- 
putation, to deduce an univerfal degeneracy 
of manners, from fo flight an origin as the 

O 2 deprava- 
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depravation of tafte; to affert, that as a 
nation grows dull, it finks into debauchery. 
Yet fuch, probably, may be the confe- 
quence of literary decay ; or, not to ftretch 
the thought beyond what it will bear, vice 
and ftupidity are always mutually produc- 
tive of each other. 


Lire at the greateft and beft, has been 
compared to a froward child, that muft 
be humoured, and play’d with, till it falls 
afleep, and then all the care is over, Our 
few years are laboured away in varying its 
pleafures; new amufements are purfued 
with ftudious attention ; the moft childith 
vanities are dignified with titles of impor- 
tance ; and the proudeft boaft of the moft 
afpiring philofopher is no more than that he 
provides his little playfellows the greateft 
paftime with the greateft innocence. 

THus 
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Tuus the mind ever wandering after a- 
mufement, when abridged of happinefs on one 
part, endeavours to find it on another, when 
intellectual pleafures are difagreeable, thofe 
of fenfe will take the lead. The man, who, 
in this age, is enamoured of the tranquil joys 
of ftudy and retirement, may, in the next, 
fhould learning be fafhionable no longer, 
feel an ambition of being foremoft at an 
horfe-courfe ; or if fuch could be the ab- 
furdity of the times, of being himfelf a 
jockey. Reafon and appetite are there- 
fore mafters of our revels in turn; and 
as we incline to the one, or purfue the 
other, we rival angels, or imitate the 
brutes. In the purfuit of intellectual plea- 
fure, lies every virtue; of fenfual, every vice. 


Ir is this difference of purfuit, which 


marks the morals and.characters of man- 
kind > 
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kind ; which lays the line between the 
enlightened philofopher, and the half- 
taught citizen ; between the civil citizen 
and the illiterate peafant , between the 
Jaw-obeying peafant, and the wandering fa- 
wage of Africa, an animal lefs mifchievous 
indeed, than the tyger, becaufe endued 
~ with fewer powers of doing mifchief. The 
man, the nation, muft therefore be good, 
whofe chiefeft luxuries confift in the re- 
finement of reafon ; and reafon can never 
be univerfally cultivated unlefs guided by 
Tafte, which may be confidered as the 
link between fcience and common fenfe, 
the medium through which learning fhould 
ever be feen by fociety. | 


Taste will, therefore, often be a pro- 
per ftandard, when others fail, to judge 
_of a nation’s improvement, or degeneracy 

in 
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in morals. We have often no permanent 
characteriftics by which to compare the vir- 
tues or the vices of our anceftors with our 
own ; a generation may rife and pafs away, 
without leaving any traces of what it really 
was, and all complaints of our deterioration, 
may be only topics of declamation, or the 
eavillings of difappointment : but in tafte, 
we have ftanding evidence; we can, with 
precifion, compare the literary performances 
of our fathers with our own, and from their 
excellence, or defects, determine the moral, 
as well as the literary merits of either. 


Ir theh, there ever comes a time, when 
safte is fo far depraved among us, thac 
critics fhall load every work of genius 
with unneceflary comment, and quarter 
their empty performances, with the fub- 
ftantial merit of an author, both for fub- 


fiftence 
2 
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fiftence and applaufe; if there comes a 
time, when cenfure fhall fpeak in ftorms, 
but praife be whifpered in the breeze, 
while real excellence often finds fhipwreck 
in either ; if there be a time, when the 
mufe fhall feldom be heard, except in 
plaintive elegy, as if fhe wept her own 
decline, while lazy compilations fupply 
the place of original thinking ; fhould there 
ever be fuch atime, may fucceeding critics, 
. both for the honour of our morals as well] 
as Our learning, fay, that fuch a period 
bears no refemblance to the prefent age. 
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